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In accordance with our custom, during 
the neat few weeks of the vacation sea- 
son The Christian Union will be issued 
as a twenty-four page paper. The in- 
creasing pressure of business upon our 
columns is such that we have been obliged 
to postpone later than usual this reduc- 
tion, and shall probably be compelled to 
return earlier than usual to our regular 
form, 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


Le long debate of the Mills bill in the House of 

Representatives is drawing to its close, and a 
vote is likely to be reached within the coming week. 
The outcome of the discussion is probably indieated 
by the vote on the amendment to strike the free 
wool clause from the bill. After a sharp diseussion, 
this amendment was defeated, on Monday, by a vote 
of 120 to 102. The Republicans voted solidly for 
the amendment ; and, with the exception of three 
Representatives who voted with the Republicans, the 
Democrats voted solidly against it. The party lines 
were so sharply drawn, and the majority so decisive, 
that the result leaves small doubt of the passage of the 


| pin when the vote is reached. The debate buna nant 
oped the strongest debating qualities of the House ; 
and the country has seen the advantage of having a 
real question before it, rather than a series of sham 
issues. Neither party has evaded the responsibili- 
ties of decisive action on a measure upon which thé 
country is sharply divided. 
* 


* 
* 


The Publie Land bill which has passed the House 
of Representatives is a measure whose immediate and 
urgent importance we have been urging for several 
years. It not only reclaims the unearned land grants 
to the railroads, but repeals the timber culture and 
pre-emption laws which have been the source of un- 
ending fraudulent entries—among other things havy- 
ing enabled foreign corporations to become the owners 
of about 21,000,000 acres of our Western domain. 
This act further restricts the entering on mineral 
lands to citizens or to those who have declared their 
intention to become citizens ; it authorizes the Ptesi- 
dent to set apart tracts of forest lands for public 
reservations, and it forbids the sale of timber land. 
This act passed the House of Representatives with 
but eight dissenting votes, and it is so manifestly just 
in its provisions that delay on the part of the Senate 
will intensify the popular impression that the Sen- 
ate represents the interest of the corporate wealth 
of the Nation rather than of the masses. In this 
matter of the public domain members of Congress 
are the trustees of the Nation. A high sense of 
political honor should compel them to administer 
their trust withthe same care as if it were their own, 
and not permit it to be filehed away while the 
two houses year after year play battledore arid 
shuttlecock with the various measures that are pro- 
posed. 


* * 


* 

The question of subsidies is again to the front. 
The Senate inserted into the Post-Office Appropria- 
tion bill a clause providing a subsidy of $800,000 
to American steamships. Nominally, of course, it is 
in payment for the transportation of mails, but it is 
said that our Government already pays to American 
ships, which carry but a tenth of the foreign mails, 
one-quarter of the entire appropriation. The meas- 
ure is, therefore, a subsidy measure pure and 
simple. It passed the Senate by the unanimons 
vote of the Republicans and the concurring votes of 
five Democrats. In the House it has been defeated 
by the overwhelming majority of 135 to 56. Mr. 
Nelson, of Minnesota, led the Republicans who 
opposed the bill He said that the natural and 
sensible method of increasing our commercial 
marine was to remove the present restrictions and 
not to grant subsidies. A subsidy savors of corrup- 
tion, the subsidy going in general to the most suc- 
cessful lobbyists. In the light of history Mr. Nel- 
son’s proposition is well sustained. Steamship sub- 
sidies were not granted until 1841. For a few years 
their annual amounts rapidly increased, until m 1852 
the subsidy to a single line amounted to $858,000, 
and still the steamship companies were demanding 
more. This led to a popular agitation, especiadly in 
the West and South, which resulted in the definite 
abandonment of the subsidy plan in 1855. After 
the war it was again revived, but the result was to 
check commerce rather than to foster it, since unsub- 


sidized lines were placed at a discouraging disadvan- 
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tage. The eniaitien of the legislation which 
naturally results is in itself a conclusive argument 
against the system. The whole policy of giving 
subsidies to favored companies is contrary to the 
American instinct which demands equality before 
the laws for industries as well as men. 
* * 
* 

Every day has brought fresh evidence of the guilt 
of the Burlington dynamite conspirators. Praeti- 
cally the only plea which is left to the friends of 
the accused is that these were betrayed into a plot 
which was organized by detectives who intrigued 
their way into the strikers’ confidence. On Tues- 
day the country was startled by the announcement 
that the clerks of Chairmen Hoge and Murphy, of 
the Burlington Engineers’ and Firemen’s Commit- 
tees, had testified to the authenticity of the cireular 
which they were alleged to have sent out urging 
strikers to take situations upon the Burlington road 
under assumed names, and to provide themselves with 
sal-soda and emery in order to disable their engines. 
On the same day one of the Aurora engineers made 
a clean breast of his connection with the dynamite 
conspiracy, and one of the arrested firemen con- 
fessed to repeated transfers of dynamite between 
himself and several other strikers. The trial began 
on Friday. Chairman Hoge’s secretary testified to 
the sending of the dynamite cartridges from the 
Committee’s rooms, with the avowed purpose of 
destroying the company’s property. In reply to 
cross-questions the witness denied that he was a 
detective. Several men testified to selling cartridges 
at various times to the accused strikers. On Satur- 
day still another of the conspirators made a confes- 
sion, the exact substance of which has not been 
made public. Altogether the case looks as black as 
is conceivable. During the week the friends of the 
strikers attacked and derailed one of the Burlington 
engines, and the company was obliged to appeal to 
the State for better protection. The necessity of 
such an appeal injures the character of the Engineers’ 
Brotherhood as much as does the conspiracy. It 
may not be possible to prevent a secret plot, but it 
is possible to prevent open and lawless expressions 
of sympathy. It is high time for the Brotherhood 
to take some action which shall be in accord with 
its professed condemnation of lawlessness. ~ 


. * 
* 


The events of the last few days in Paris throw a 
curious light on French manners, and are not a little 
suggestive of the difficulties which the French meet 
in the endeavor to secure a permanent political sys- 
tem. On Thursday of last week General Boulanger, 
in the course of a speech in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, reiterated his platform of glittering generalities, 
consisting of two propositions, the dissolution of the 
Chambers and the revision of the Constitution. He 
described the Chamber as having fallen into deeay, 
the Monarchists as watching the death agonies of the 
Republie, and the country as feeling that its only 
safety lay in a revision. M. Floquet, the head of 
the French Cabinet, replied with some incisive criti- 
cism of a legislator who was always absent from his 
post, and described Boulanger as “a lingerer in 
sacristies and the antechambers of princes,” and 
as having his interests in Germany, whence his 
photographs were imported. Boulanger retorted 
that the Minister’s speech was “the utterance of a 
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badly educated school usher,” and ended by charg 
ing him with impudent falsehood. After further 
interchange of similar complimentary phrases, Bou- 
langer was censured, and immediately resigned his 
seat and left the Chamber. An appeal to what is 
still known as the “ code of honor ” followed, and a 
duel between the chief of the Ministry and the 
leader of the Opposition took place on Friday morn- 
ing. French duels as a rule are merely matters of 
form, and blood is rarely drawn; the chief function 
of the duel in Paris is to furnish amusement for the 
comic papers. This duel, however, was marked by 
a great display of animositys and downright thirst 
for blood. It was fought with swords, and 
Boulanger, after showing himself entirely unskillful 
in the management of his weapon, received a seri- 
ous wound in theneck. M. Floquet, returning with 
his laurels, was welcomed by his associates in the 
Ministry with open arms; a hero not only of the 
rostrum, but of the dueling field. Boulanger re- 
ceived a serious wound, not only in his own person, 
but in his prestige. The youngest general of the 
army, supposed to be expert in the management of 
weapons of war, he has been disabled by a civilian 
of over sixty-two years of age, inapt in the arts of 
the duelist. The whole affair smacks of the opéra 
bouffe, and the only respectable result which may 
flow from it is the discredit which is likely to 
attach to a soldier who deserted his post to enter 
Paris in disguise; who, being elected Deputy, 
resigned his position almost as soon as he had taken 
it; and who has now suffered defeat at the hands 
of a mere civilian. It is impossible to make a popu- 
lar hero out of such material. 


* * 
* 


Interest in England still centers in the question 
of the authenticity of the letters introduced in the 
recent O’ Donnell trial by the “Times ” and alleged 
to have been written by Mr. Parnell. The gravity 
of the situation is realized on all sides. If Mr. 
Parnell wrote the letters, they would seem to furnish 
conclusive evidence of his complicity with crimes 
against public order which ought to drive him out 
of public life. If, on the other hand, the London 
“Times” has been endeavoring to impose a series 
of forgeries upon the English people, it has been 
guilty of an offense which ought to destroy its in- 
fluence forever. Neither of these suppositions is 
credible except by extreme partisans on both sides. 
It seems probable that the “'Times”’ has been im- 
posed upon. Many circumstances confirm this 
impression. For a long time past the “Times” 
has hinted at the possession of material which if 
brought out would drive Mr. Parnell out of politics. 
It is quite possible that it has held this opinion in 
good faith, and that its recent attack on Mr. Par- 
nell had behind it an honest conviction. From 
every point of view, the question at issue has assumed 
such proportions that it must be definitely settled, 
either by proof that Mr. Parnell actually wrote the 
letters or by satisfactory disproof on his part. The 
reasons which have impelled him to refuse to bring 
an action for libel against the “Times” have in 
the main commended themselves to the English 
public, and the appointment of a special commis- 
sion commands general approval. This commission 
will have power to examine witnesses under oath, 
to compel a complete disclosure of the facts, and to 
require the production of documents. It will be 
made up, probably, of five judges, who will be 
selected by the Attorney-General and some one 
representing the Opposition. 

The Pope has followed the decree issued some 
months since condemning the plan of campaign 
and boycotting by an encyclical letter, read in 
the churches last Sunday, in which he condemns 
the free criticism of the decree, which has 
gone so far as to touch even the question of its 
authority. Much of this criticism has taken the 
form of statements to the effect that the decree was 


based on insufficient information. The Pope em- 
phatically denies these statements, and declares that 
the decree was the result of careful investigation, 
that it was based on information derived from inter- 
views with Irish bishops and the reports of a com- 
petent and trusted legate who was sent to Ireland to 
inquire into the condition of affairs. He now 
declares that the bishops must remove misconcep- 
tions of all kinds by making the meaning and scope 
of the decree perfectly clear to the Irish people, the 
gist of it being the unqualified condemnation of the 
plan of campaign and of boycotting as unlawful. 
The reading of this letter has naturally intensified 
the dissatisfaction which the publication of the 
original decree aroused. In some places it is 
reported that worshipers withdrew from the 
churches during the reading. Nothing indicates 
more clearly the strong partisan feeling which the 
Irish question has developed in England than the 
fact that the English are willing to profit by such a 
flagrant interference of Rome in their national pol- 
itics. ‘Those who resent such an interference will 
rejoice that the present policy of the Papacy is such 
as to bring out unmistakably its determination to 
revive its old claim to control not only the religious 
but the political action of Catholics. The sooner 
American Catholics understand this attitude of the 
Church the better. We do not believe that the great 
majority of them, when they understand it, will sub- 
mit to dictation from Italy in matters of national 
concern. 


* * 


As was long since foreseen, the Presidential elec- 
tion in Mexico resulted in the choice of President 
Diaz for his third term. The Mexican electoral 
machinery runs very smoothly, and executes the 
behests of the few men who control the politics of 
the nation, rather than the general will. Yet there 
can be no doubt that the large majority of Mexi- 
cans hail the choice of Diaz as the best thing that 
could have happened. It means the continuance of 
a known public policy, instead of the uncertainties 
of a change in the Administration. It means, or is 
taken to mean at any rate, persistence in the effort 
to enforce economy and fidelity in the public serv- 
ice, as in the enlightened measures for the strength- 
ening of the national credit and the development of 
the national resources which General Diaz has so 
steadily pushed. As far as the interests of Ameri- 
can capital invested in Mexico are concerned, the 
continuance of Diaz in power will be accepted as 
favorable, since he has always been a firm friend of 
those great plans of internal improvement and 
industrial development in which many citizens of 
the United States are financially interested. It is 
a pleasure also to note that the attitude of the next 
Administration is already pledged to be in favor of 
religious freedom and all forms of popular educa- 
tion. Protestant missionaries have already had 
occasion more than once to avail themselves of the 
good offices of President Diaz, which have always 
been at their disposal, and they are sure to look 
upon his re-election as a guarantee that their work 
may go on unmolested. Altogether, while the new 
President must feel considerable mortification in 
having so distinctly changed his ground on the 
question of a second term, he may yet accept the 
general approval of his choice as both a tribute to 
his present Administration and the expression of 
the best hopes for the one to come. 


* * 
* 


The report of the meetings on the school question 
in Boston indicates the development of an intensity of 
feeling which is to be regretted and avoided. Nothing 
demands cooler temper or clearer heads than such a 
discussion as the country is now entering upon with 
regard to its common schools. What is needed is 
not heat, but light ; and it has been the purpose of 
The Christian Union, in the prominence which it 
has given these matters during the past few months, 
to open up the whole question dispassionately. What 
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the country needs now above all things is, not 
appeals to religious passion, but full and thoroughly 
trustworthy information. If the question is once 
understood, it will cease to possess those imaginary 
perils which surround it in the minds of many, and 
will disclose the real peril, which partial knowledge 
is likely to conceal. Clear, frank, cogent statement 
of facts is imperatively needed, and where action is 
necessary it should be decisive and fearless, but con- 
spicuously free from anything approaching religious 
animosity. 


* * 
* 


The meeting of the Pan-Presbyterian Council in 
England, of which a special correspondent will give 
our readers some account, called together a great 
number of leading Presbyterians from all parts of 
the world. There have been three of these great 
Presbyterian Councils—one in Edinburgh, one in 
Philadelphia, and one in Belfast—and their value 
to the Church, as disclosing the movements of 
religious thought and awakening religious zeal, has 
been widely recognized. The present council in- 
cluded such representative men as Principals Cairns, 
Rainey, and Douglas, Dr. Blakie, Theodore Monod, 
M. de Pressensé, Drs. Chambers, Moses D. Hodge, 
George F. Moore, and others from this country, 
besides delegates from the church in other parts of 
the world. The movement toward this enrichment 
of church services by the introduction of the litur- 
gical element, which has been very noticeable among 
the Presbyterians in this country, received added 
emphasis from the attention given to the subject by 
the Council. One of the speakers is reported to 
have said that church services could be made com- 
plete without sermons—a sentiment the mere expres- 
sion of which in a Presbyterian body indicates the 
rapid and radical changes nowy going on in ecclesi- 
astical habits and thought. Quite as significant 
was the unanimous report recommending the organ- 
ization of an Order of Deaconesses. When Dr. 
Pusey proposed, forty years ago, the organization 
of sisterhoods in the Episcopal Church, he was met 
by the most violent opposition from those who 
dreaded Romish tendencies. It is a significant 
comment on the modification which has taken place 
in Protestant thought about these matters that the 
Presbyterian Church, in some respects the most 
rigidly conservative of all the great churches, should 
now be following, at a distance, Dr. Pusey’s leader- 


ship. 


* * 
* 


GENERAL News.—General Harrison has been 
ill, but not dangerously ; General Sheridan’s condi- 
tion continues about the same, and there is still ground 
for anxiety; the Hon. Samuel J. Randall has been 
seriously ill, but is now better. Matthew S. 
Quay, of Pennsylvania, has been made Chairman of 
the Republican National Committee. The belief 
is growing that the “ White Pasha ’ seen at Bahr- 
el-Gazel is Stanley. A bill has been introduced 
into the French Legislature to abolish dueling. 
The German authorities have compelled Queen 
Natalie of Servia to give up her son, the Crown 
Prince, to his father, King Milan, and to leave Ger- 
man territory. A statue of Gambetta was un- 
veiled in Paris last Friday, M. Floquet delivering 
an oration. A serious accident occurred on the 
Virginia Midland Railway on Thursday of last 
week. A train fell through a trestle ; five or six 
people were killed and many injured. The 
Senate has consumed most of the week in discussing 
the fisheries treaty and the President’s private pen- 
sion vetoes. The party lines have, of course, been 
sharply drawn. Senator Stewart, of Nevada, ridi- 
culed the vetoes on the ground that the total amount 
the President has saved the country by means of 
them is but $24,000 a year——On the question of 
fortifications the Senate and House have developed 
another radical disagreement. The House proposes 
the expenditure of 336,000,000, and the Senate that 
of $126,000,000. 
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WATCH THE SCHOOLS. 
HE CHRISTIAN UNION has attempted to 


make clear the significance of the movement on 
the part of the Roman Catholic Church to establish 
parochial schools in every parish in the country—a 
work already far advanced, and which is being 
pushed with the silent but tireless energy character- 
istic of a Church which overlooks no opportunity, 
succumbs to no defeat, surrenders no gain, and 
yields neither hope, purpose, nor claim. There are 
6,800 Roman Catholic churches in this country, and 
there are already more than 3,000 schools. The 
work has assumed such proportions, and the need of 
it has become so pressing in the minds of the leaders 
of the Church, that hereafter they will care more for 
the new school than the new church, more for the 
opportunity of training the children than for the 
chance of teaching the parents. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church sees clearly the peril which confronts it 
from secular teaching, and from this day forth it 
will spare no effort to keep its children within sound 
of its own bell and within the limits of its own 
instruction. ‘There will be no compromise ; there is 
no evasion ; open, determined, and persistent antag- 
onism to our common school system is henceforth 
the attitude and policy of the Catholic hierarchy. 
He who hopes to escape this struggle or to outwit or 
out-maneuver this foe is already beaten; he does 
not know the antagonist with whom he is fighting. 
The Christian Union has tried to make the immi- 
nence and the seriousness of the peril to our schools 
clear, not because of any animosity to the religion 
of the Church of Rome, but because the matter is of 
the very first importance to us, not as Protestants, but 
as Americans ; it is not our faith which is threatened, 
but one of the vital parts of our political system. 

The universal diffusion of Catholic education 
means something more than the opening of schools 
in every parish ; it means a steady and unrelenting 
attack on our common schools ; not on that abstract 
thing called the common school system, but on 
every school in every locality where the Catholic 
voting population has any strength. This result 
was inevitable ; Catholics have the same indisposi- 
tion to pay taxes which characterizes the great 
majority of men of all faiths. They are compelled 
to support their own church schools; they are not 
disposed to support the common schools in addition ; 
wherever the way is open they will, as a matter of 
course, use their power to control or cripple the 
common schools. The great struggle between our 
schools and this vigilant and uncompromising foe 
will not be fought out in Congress or in Legislatures, 
in newspapers or pulpits ; it will be fought in every 
school district in the country. There will be no 
great and decisive battle; there will be a long 
series of skirmishes. Every school meeting will be 
contested, and on the result of these minor contests 
the struggle itself will turn. Henceforth eternal 
vigilance will be the price we shall pay for our 
common schools; henceforth no man who eares for 
his community or his country can afford to shirk a 
duty which has been more honored in the breach 
than in the observance. 

In many communities these foes of the common 
school will not lack for allies who will consciously 
or unconsciously work with and for them; men 
who will fail to see that they are being used as 
tools by a power which has never yet failed of the 
highest sagacity in using those who are too short- 
sighted or too selfish to comprehend the real issues 
involved. The only reply which must be made to 
the establishment of the parochial school must be 
the increased efficiency of the common school. 
Sooner or later the best school will win. Our 
Catholic citizens know the value of education; they 
love their children, and after the first stages of 
this movement are past they will care more for the 
interests of their children than for the commands of 
their church. In matters not distinctively religious 


the great body of American Catholics wil] never 


submit to dictation from Rome; they are too 
intelligent and too independent. In the long run, 
therefore, the best school will win; and the only 
way to meet the parochial school is to meet it with 
a common school so superior to it in educational 
opportunities and facilities that no citizen can be 
in doubt as to where his children will gain the most. 
In many communities there are those, however, 
who fail to see this obvious truth, and who see in 
the reduced attendance upon the common schools 
in consequence of the establishment of the parish 
schools an opportunity to cut down school expenses. 
This is a time to spend, not a time to save; and all 
intelligent men know that there are times when 
liberal expenditure is not only the highest economy 
but the only economy. These persons are igno- 
rantly falling into the net spread for their feet, 
from which they will extricate themselves with 
great difficulty hereafter. If they alone were to 
fall in, the loss would be small; but there is danger 
that communities may be dragged in with them, 
and that interests of the very highest importance 
may be permanently sacrificed. 

The foes of our schools will strive, in every dis- 
trict where they can command sufficient strength, 
either to elect their own committees and so control 
the schools, or to cut down the annual expenses and 
so reduce their efficiency. There are two impera- 
tive and obvious duties which no man will neglect 
who cares for his country or his community: to 
attend every school meeting, and to oppose, in sea- 
son and out of season, every effort to reduce the 
efficiency of the schools by reducing the taxes. Let 
us clearly understand what this struggle means, and 
let every man choose between the common school 
and the parochial school; the men who neglect 
their duties, or who strive to cut down neces- 
sary school expenditures, are the enemies of our 
school system. If economy must be enforced, let it 
be enforced at some other point. The community 
whose economies are imposed on its children is a 
community which has yet to learn the rudiments of 
public well-being. 


| THE FOOL'S MESSAGE. 
Theology has attempted to prove too 


much, and therefore has brought itself under 
the suspicion of being unable to prove anything. 
But if we ask Revelation to tell us what is the mes- 
sage of Nature, and then ask the latest Philosophy 
to tell us what is her message, we shall find a very 
close similarity in the two interpreters. Paul 
gives us the answer of Revelation to the question, 
What is Nature’s message concerning God?’ “The 
invisible things of him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even his eternal power and 
Godhead.” Herbert Spencer gives us the answer of 
Philosophy to the same question: “ Amid the mys- 
teries which become more mysterious the more they 
are thought about, there will ever remain the one 
absolute certainty, that he is everin the presence of 
an Infinite and Eternal Energy from which all things 
proceed.” Eternal Power and Godhead: that is 
what Nature says to Paul. Infinite and Eternal 
energy: that is what Nature says to Herbert Spen- 
cer. The messages are much the same. Nature 
shows us a force that is infinite and eternal, and that 
force guided and governed and directed to a pur- 
pose : that is the substance of the word which the 
philosopher of the first century and the philosopher 
of the nineteenth century both utter. 

That we are environed by forces greater than 
ourselves no man doubts. But that is not the only 
nor the chief message of Philosophy. Force wisely 
governed and guided to an end: that is its further 
declaration. Weare not as those that walk the 
sandy shores of the ocean, taking up here and there 
a shell that shows evidence of specific design, but 
among a mass of grains of sand that have no signifi- 
cance. We do not merely gather here and there 


a phenomenon out of the great mass of phenomena, 
and discover design in it ; we stand in the presence 
of a connected mass of phenomena that have their 
relations one to another and that are entered by a 
common purpose and pervaded by a common de- 
sign. Even Infidelity cannot talk of Nature with- . 
out unconsciously recognizing this fact. Ernest 
Haeckel was, or called himself, an atheist, and in his 
“ History of Creation ”’ 
old notion of a creation designed by a divine de- 
signer must forever give way to the notion of what 
he calls the mechanical conception of the creation. 
And yet, on page after page, and in sentence after 
sentence, of the very chapter written to demonstrate 
this conclusion the reader will find such utterances 


undertakes to show that the 


as these: * The design of this organism,” “ The 
object of this phenomena,” “The end in view in 
this contrivance “ end,” “ design,” objeet,”’ pur- 


, 


pose,” are seattered all along his pages. No man 
can write on science without using these words. For 
our scientific knowledge of phenomena is not a 
mere collocation of isolated facts; it is the concate- 
nation of these facts; it is the combination of them ; 
it is the recognition of their relations to one another; 
it is the perception of their relation to an end 
wrought out. Science is the recognition of an in- 
tellectual order in the universe. If there were no 
such order there could be no science. 

This, true in theoretic science, it still more evi- 
dently true in what we call practical science. What 
is our civilization but the discovery of ends and 
objects and purposes before unsuspected? We 
have made nothing; we have simply found what 
existed. We have not created steam; we have 
simply discovered in steam a latent force, diseov- 
ered its end and purpose, and set it to that for 
which it was made. Edison did not put illumina- 
tion in electricity ; he found it there, and showed 
us how we could lay hold of it and make it illumi- 
nate our dwellings. Morse did not invent the rapid 
movement of the lightning: he found it there, and 
showed us how we, reading the design of Him who 
made it, could set it to do our work. ‘There is no 
one single invention—so called—of modern science 
that does not rest upon our after~liscovery of that 
which had been intellectually wrought in nature 
beforehand. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has just decided that a patent may be 
taken by the discoverer of a principle, as well as by 
the inventor of a machine. In this very decision the 
Supreme Court of the United States has recognized 
the fact that there are great vital principles that 
now underlie our very civilization that were always 
there, but have been only recently discovered. We 
have not put them there, we have found them there. 
All that we call science, either in its theoretical or in 
its practical aspect, is the discovery of an intellectual 
order existing in nature from the beginning. Thus, 
modern thought has not merely multiplied the spe- 
cific illustrations of design in nature, though it has 
done that; it has also shown all nature compacted, 
bound together, and so has wrought out both scien- 
tific interpretation and practical result. 

There are readers of The Christian Union who 
will occasionally meet a scoffer at Christian faith 
who will shrug his shoulders at it, and say of it that 
it belongs to a past age; that atheism and material- 
ism are the latest and most modern development of 
thought. It is false. ‘“ There is no God ” is still 
the fool’s message, as it was when the Hebrew Psalm- 
ist wrote; only he is a greater fool now than then 
who utters this message. Since the death of Ernest 
Haeckel in Germany and Professor Clifford in Eng- 
land, there is not a well-educated scientific atheist in 
the world. There are agnostics, men who say, 
We do not. know what kind of a power this is that 
lies behind nature; but not an intelligent, well- 
educated student of science, of public repute, who 
doubts the theism of Herbert Spencer and the theism 
of Paul, that behind nature there is an eternal 
Power and an eternal Godhead ; that we stand for- 
ever in the presence of an Infinite and Eternz! 
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Energy from which all things proceed. And it is 
the most solemn, the most awe-inspiring, the most 
magnificent and resplendent thought with which our 
souls can be filled: not that there was a Power six, 
ten, or twenty thousand years ago fashioning the 
world, but that we are always in the presenee of 
that Power which is now fashioning as He once fash- 
ioned, and now ruling as He once ruled. 


INSPIRATION FROM WITHIN. 


REAT aims have been the inspiration of a 
multitude of great men; but with the greatest 

men the aim is something within rather than some 
external fruit of achievement. That which in- 
spires the noblest men to long-continued and _ frnit- 
ful effort is an impulse from within rather than the 
glitter ef a prize from without. ‘There must be 
even in so colossal an egotist as Napoleon a tremen- 
dous impulse of character and mind to respond to a 
great external ambition. The greater the selfish- 
ness, the more dominant the exterior object—the 
mere sign and symbol of reward or success ; the less 
admixture of selfishness ina nature, the more pre- 
dominant the interior motive and impulse. ‘There 
is no question as to which is the highest and most 
ennobling incentive ; there is no question as to which 
is the true, healthy motive of work., The great 
artist is he whose intensest desire is to give visible 
expression to the images in his own soul; not be- 
cause the exterior vision will bring fame and money, 
but because there is in his heart a divine hunger 
for utterance. The true impulse of a great states- 
man is not the accomplishment of designs and the 
execution of plans which will secure the acclamation 
of a people, but the intense desire to stamp upon 
his time and generation the impress of a thought 
which is in itself noble and progressive. Half the 
failures of strong men are due to the fact that they rely 
for impulse upon an external ambition rather than 
upon an incentive within themselves. It is not so 
much the desire to work out their own nature, the 
fulfillment of their own life, which presses work out 
of them, as the desire to win and wear some exter- 
nal symbol of success. He whose motive is within 
himself is relieved by that very fact from the pang 
of the bitterest disappointments. It is in one sense 
a small matter to a great artist that his work must 
wait for recognition; to a great writer that his 
thought must linger long on the threshold of popu- 
lar acceptance ; to a great statesman that his poli- 
cies must be often postponed and the fame which 
he justly deserves long withheld. In all these cases 
that which fires the spirit is a desire to give expres- 
sion to the life ; and the measure of success is not 
that which the world returns, but the volume and 
adequacy with which the individual soul pours ‘itself 
out. The truest refuge from disappointment is to 
pursue great things, not for what they shall bring to 
us, but because in their accomplishment we shall 
work out the strength and force of our own natures. 
The man who would best serve his fellows must 
free himself largely from the tyranny of desire for 
contemporary approbation, must be able to sustain 
himself by the consciousness of the elevation and 
integrity of his own purpose, and from that eon- 
sciousness must derive the serenity and cheerfulness 
which preserve one from the bitterness and dis- 
couragement of disappointed ambitions. To truly 
and permanently serve a community is to give one’s 
self continually to the pursuit of the things which 
make for its richest life, without counting upon im- 
mediate recognition or reward. That which gives 
work the only satisfaction which it possesses for a 
large-minded and aspiring man is the consciousness 
that it has been done faithfully and well; if the 
reward comes, it may bring pleasure ; if it is with- 
held, a certain pain follows ; but neither the pleasure 
nor the pain will detract from the satisfaction of 
faithful performance. There are too many men 


who are continually measuring the value of their 
services to the community, and continually holding 
the community responsible for a lack of recognition 


which. offends their vanity and dissipates their 
energy ; too many men who, upon the first failure, 
drop their work in disgust, and become thencefor- 
ward bitter critics of their fellows. All work of 
enlightenment and advancement is educational ; 
it preceeds by slow and gradual stages, just as the 
building up of a character proceeds. No man who 
has any knowledge of himself renounces his moral 
or intellectual ideals because he sometimes fails to 
attain them ; on the contrary, failure spurs him to 
greater effort. In public service the work is slow 
because it is the work of education. They who 
attempt to.serve a community or a nation must take 
this truth to their hearts: the purity and perma- 
nence of their service will be largely determined by 
the spirit in which it is rendered. If that spirit is 
one of simple self-seeking, or one of ambition, the 
service, though it may bring large returns, must 
always be unsatisfactory. If, on the other hand, 
the service be rendered out of a pure heart, whether 
it secure reeognition or fail of it, the reward is 
assured. They who would work cheerfully and per- 
sistently for the good of others must perform that 
work out of pure love of doing it; must count it a 
joy to give and not receive again; must win from 
repulse and rebuff renewed energy; and through 
disappointment be stimulated to that persistency of 
effort which never fails of its fruit in due season. 


THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL QUESTION IN 
BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


OR midsummer we are in a torrid wave of 
excitement. ‘Two mass-meetings last week of 


Protestants rose to the wildest pitch of enthusiasm. 


Protests were plumped in like red-hot shot or Greek 
fire. It was all over the school question. 

Months ago a Catholic priest remonstrated against 
the explanation of a teacher in the Boston English 
High School of the Catholic meaning of an “ indul- 
gence.” Excitement arose on both sides, and con- 
troversy of the hottest kind has ensued. In 
consequence of the agitation the School Committee 
removed the text-book, ‘“ Swinton’s Outlines of the 
World’s History,” and a sub-committee has reported 
in favor of transferring the master to another chair 
of instruction. To remonstrate against this action 
two mass-meetings, one in Tremont Temple and one 
in Faneuil Hall, the former under the auspices of 
women, the latter of men, were called. At Faneuil 
Hall Dr. Miner presided, and addresses were 
delivered by the Chairman, Drs. Plumb, Moxom, 
Townsend, Gray, and others. The general po- 
sition taken was that the Jesuits are insidiously 
at work to undermine our free institutions and form 
of government, and are laying their ax at the root 
of the tree by attacking our public schools and 
establishing parochial schools. It was charged that 
the attack upon the text-book and _ teaching 
in question was only the entering of the wedge 
of a determined purpose to topple down our 
public school system. Much of the speaking was 
very intemperate, and the audience at times 
wildly uncivil. Dr. Plumb, when he tried to 
take a middle course, and recognize the fact that 
some Catholics are good citizens and friends of our 
public schools, and should therefore be cultivated, 
was hissed and interrupted by opprobrious calls. 
The chair was powerless to preserve order while this 
strain of remark was attempted. Dr. Moxom was 
also hissed when he said good words for Dr. J. T. 
Duryea,who is one of the sub-committee on text- 
books, and who is absent from the city. The audi- 
ence was in a mood to tolerate only the most radical 
utterances, and to howl approval or hiss disap- 
proval. Women were as boisterous as men. Of 
course, wise things and true things and manly things 
were said, but it was the intemperate remarks, the 
thrusts at Jesuitism and arraignment of Catholli- 
cism, that brought the house down in shouts and 
stirring applause. 

Resolutions were adopted, with a single nay vote 
—the bold dissentient being visited with a cyclone of 
hisses—condemning the action of the School Com- 
mittee, demanding the retention of the text-book 
and the continuance of the teacher in his former 
chair of history, pledging the voters not to support 
any one for public office whose “allegiance to any 
foreign power or potentate is such as to make him 
less regardful of public trusts,” and commending the 
course of Mayor Hewitt, of New York, 


A large elass of citizens, Protestants and Cath- 
olics, regret the heat of excitement, fierce denunci- 
ations, and intemperate language. They would 
ask, as Emerson pictured the calm universe of suns 
and stars as asking, “ Why so hot, little man?” 
Large numbers of Catholics believe in the public 
schools, are loyal to them, and the priests are 
powerless to transfer their children from the public 
to the parochial schools. This class want their chil- 


dren, not only to be educated in the public schools, but. - 


to have associations and affiliations with Protestant 
children. Right here, I imagine, lies the Catholic 
apprehension, so far as there is apprehension. The 
influence of association they fear more than the 
teaching. The second generation of Catholic chil- 
dren here in Boston find their Catholicism sitting 
more lightly on them than it does on their fathers 
and mothers. They are liberalized, enlarged, drop 
out of superstition, and incline to be independent. 

One good will follow the agitation: many people 
will get their heads cleared on some questions of 
history. They will learn what an indulgence is, in 
its true ecclesiastical meaning. Some well-educated 
people, or so regarded, have supposed the teacher was 
right in giving the impression that an indulgence is 
permission to commit sin. Heated imaginations 
jump to the conclusion that indulgences are now 
freely in vogue in Boston in a way to encourage 
sin. The short note in “Swinton’s Outline” is 
susceptible of easily being misunderstood, in fact of 
being misleading. It is this: “These indulgences 
were, in the early ages of the Church, remissions 
of the penances imposed upon persons whose sins 
had brought scandal upon the community. But in 
process of time they were represented as actual 
pardons of guilt, and the purchaser of indulgences 
was said to be delivered from all his sins.” In this 
last sentence the word “ represented ” may easily be 
overlooked, and the conclusion reached that the 
Church authorizes indulgences as “pardon of 
guilt” and “deliverance from all sin,” which would 
be a perversion of history. 

It is remarkable that no Catholic violence has 
been offered since the furious attacks of Dr. Fulton 
began nine months ago, and have been kept up in 
various ways since. It shows that the Romanists 
here are under good leadership, calm and _ self- 
possessed, while many of their assailants have “ zeal 
without knowledge.” For the present there are 
Sunday afternoon meetings in Tremont Temple at 
which sermons and addresses are delivered on the 
schools and on Jesuitism. ‘I'wo associations, a male 
and female, are vigorously at work, in season and 
out of season, to resist what they call the encroach- 
ments of the Catholics. 

Whatever occasion there is for the discussion of 
the school problem, and for firm grip when any 
innovation is attempted, there is something ludi- 
crous in the pretended fears of alarmists; as if 
the Catholics may prove more than a match for all 
the other denominations, and all the anti-Catholies, 
the schools and Sunday-schools, the press, the intel- 
ligence of the age, the force and spirit of free 
institutions, the laws, and the vast preponderance 
of numbers! “Why are ye so fearful, O ye of 
little faith ?’’ The Methodist communicants of the 
United States are estimated to outnumber the Cath- 
olic communicants by half a million. All the 
Protestant communicants outnumber them five to 
two, and Dr. Dorchester shows that the growth of 
Catholicism in the country is not keeping pace with 
the growth of Protestantism. 


THE “SHORT-CUT” TO TEMPERANCE. 


By THe Rev. James STUART AINSLIE. 


x January, 1880, while still a student at Cornell 
University, I became a subscriber to The Chris- 
tian Union, and have been a constant reader of its 
weekly issue ever since. ‘The inspiration, help, and 
guidance derived from it have been very great, and 
as an educator I deem it indispensable in our home. 
The editorial utterances on the temperance question, 
however, while sometimes strong and convincing, 
have seemed at other times perplexing. Ina recent 
number (May 31) I read the earnest plea of a lady 
for prohibition, and the editorial “ Line upon Line” 
in answer to it, and am still perplexed. The 
editorial says: “We have a right to close the 
saloon, because the saloon is a public menace.” So 
all Prohibitionists believe and teach. The next sen- 
tence declares that * we have not a right to enact 
laws to prohibit the individual from drinking beer 
or wine with his dinner; and the evident implica- 
tion is that Prohibitionists are seeking to do this; 
that they mean to establish a public inspection 
bureau over the citizen’s private life! J venture to 
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say that no intelligent Prohibitionist in the land con- 
templates such a purpose. Legal prohibition aims 
simply at the abolition of the traffic in strong drink. 
We do not propose to “‘make people sober by acts 
of the Legislature ;” we propose, by law, to remove 
the public business, the public temptation, the schools 
of vice and crime. We deal with the appetite of 
the drinker by educational and moral means. We 
mean to abolish the public dram-shop by law, and to 
save the drinker by the Gospel. 

But perhaps the editor of The Christian Union 
means that while saloons should be abolished, yet 
traffic in drink should, to a considerable extent, 
remain; that there should be some “ regulated” 
places where the German could get his beer, and 
Dr. Crosby his wine, and the Irishman his whisky ? 
Shall drug stores be licensed for this purpose? Or 
shall government officials be appointed’ If so, 
would such a change materially lessen the evils of 
intemperance 

Furthermore, if prohibition makes it difficult or 
impossible for the German to get his beer for table 
use, is that a serious argument against prohibition / 
Surely it is in keeping with the principles of good 
government that the safety of the many is not to be 
sacrificed for the convenience or luxury of the few. 
It is not a question of private conscience in matters 
indifferent. The illustration given in The Christian 
Union bears only upon such actions, and is entirely 
irrelevant in this discussion. When it is argued that 
since Jews, although believing that the eating of 
pork is wicked, have no right to forbid Christians 
eating it; and, therefore, earnest-temperance work- 
ers, who believe that the organized liquor traffic 
is a mighty evil, have no right to forbid the Ger- 
mans from drinking their beer, it is a non sequitur. 


Such a comparison is not to the point atall. It 
confuses things that are essentially different. How 


does the eating of pork turn the home into a den of 
misery? How does the eating of pork foster pub- 
lie erime, wretchedness, and pauperism ? How does 
the pork traffic corrupt legislatures, paralyze the 
moral fiber of our great political parties, and demor- 
alize the government of our large cities ? 

The editorial mentions another “ objection to 
prohibitory legislation ;” namely, “ We have greater 
faith in moral power than in legal power.” It goes 
on to say that there is a “large, earnest, devoted 
body of men and women that are trying to bring 
about temperance reform by a short-cut,” and the 
editor does not believe in “ short-cuts.” 

Why not? I ask. If intemperance can be effect- 
ually cured by a “short-cut,” why isn’t that better 
than a long-cut? Has not the world “ groaned and 
travailed in pain” long enough under this prevent- 
able scourge? If it can be outlawed in a generation, 
why dilly-dally for acentury? The quicker it comes 
under the ban of the law the better; and then, in 
our work of education and moral suasion, we shall 
have the public law of the nation working with us, 
and not against us, as it now does. 

Moreover, it seems to be taken for granted, in this 
editorial, that those who are working the short-cut 
method—legal prohibition—are neglecting the more 
effective means of education and moral suasion. 
“We have no faith in short-cuts. Therefore we 
cannot go with them” (the Prohibitionists, I sup- 
pose). Butis it true that Prohibitionists are neglect- 
ing the moral and spiritual weapons in their battles / 
Nay, are they not rather among the chief promoters of 
this kind of work ? The ladies of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union are known from ocean to 
ocean as conspicuous promoters of moral and educa- 
tional work, and they are Prohibitionists. A 
large percentage of those public lecturers who have 
conducted series of non-partisan Gospel temperance 
meetings all over our coun.ry are Prohibitionists. I 
ean speak from more than six years’ experience and 
observation in this workin Northern New York, and 
I believe that it is quite within bounds when I say 
that eight-tenths of all the temperance work in this 
section has been done by those who have adopted 
the principles of Prohibition. While we are push- 
ing for legal prohibition, we are at the same time 
utilizing every possible moral and educational foree ; 
nor do we believe that legal prohibition will com- 
pletely eradicate intemperance ; the Gospel also is 
necessary. But neither can do it alone. We can- 
not fight successfully at the same time the appetite 
of the drinker and the eupidity of the vender, backed 
up by a Government license. Abolish the license 
permit, vote Prohibition. and then with edueation 
and religion we shall win. Our motto is: 


“ Mental suasion for the man who thinks, 
Moral suasion for the man who drinks, 
Legal suasion for the drunkard-maker, 
Prison suasion for the statute-breaker.” 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


This, we believe, is the “ short-cut ” to temperance 
reform, and the ONLY way “ to get there.” 


A NEW ERA IN UTAH. 


By J. BrRarnerpD THRALL. 


ASTERN friends often ask us, in a tone half 
inquiring, half incredulous, what we find in 
Salt Lake City to make life endurable. I am not 
in the least surprised at this. Utah in general, and 
Salt Lake City in particular, have been so long 
associated with Sodom and Gomorrah in the minds 
of civilized people that the mere mention of them 
as a place of permanent residence is apt to be 
received with elevated eyebrow and upturned nose. 
I well remember how, in 1884, when I was about 
to leave a staid old town, one of the ancient strong- 
holds of Puritanism in Connecticut, and take up my 
abode in the Mormon capital; one of my friends 
wished me “ joy of my neighbors.” 

Salt Lake has hitherto received a vast amount of 
gratuitous advertisement, but of a very unfavorable 
kind. Its “peculiar institution” has for forty 
years been a stench in the nostrils of all Christen- 
dom. The domination of the Mormon hierarchy 
over all other local institutions, the entire union of 
Church and State, the social, political, and commer- 
cial ostracism of “ Gentiles”’ on the part of the 
“Saints,” the almost universal impossibility of 
obtaining and cultivating land in rural districts 
without priestly interference with water supply or 
violence done to person and property, the numerous 
atrocities which have in by-gone years been com- 
mitted within this Territory in the name of religion, 
and the continual reiteration of these things by 
press and pulpit, had caused this land, as fair and 
promising as the sun shines on, to be avoided as a 
plague-spot by the home-seeker, and by almost 
everybody else except the miner, the speeculator, the 
Government official, the adventurer, the curiosity- 
hunter, and the missionary. There is no region 
too forbidding for the above classes to penetrate. 
The worst of it was that many of these reports 
could not truthfully be denied. Even to-day, in 
this new era of commercial expectation for Utah, 
when the most radical and outspoken anti-Mormon 
can journey as safely from Logan to St. George 
armed with a toothpick as with an arsenal, it must 
not be supposed that the “ irrepressible conflict ” 
between the United States Government and the 
domination of the Mormon priesthood is a thing of 
the past, or that the war against polygamy should 
be abandoned. Even in these haleyon days when 
leading Mormons and leading Gentiles unite in 
maintaining a Chamber of Commerce, and invite 
the enterprise and capital of * the States’ to come 
hither and help develop our resources, it would not 
do to throw the egis of Statehood over the exist- 
ing condition of things. ‘The hope for Utah’s final 
regeneration is based now, as heretofore, on the 
expectation that polygamy will be erushed out by 
Federal law, that the hold of the Church upon all 
civil institutions will be wrenched apart, and that a 
Territorial system of free common schools will be 
early established under the watch and ward of the 
National Government. 

But let the Government do its part, and the signs 
are increasingly abundant that the natural forces of 
civilization, together with the great natural attrac- 
tions of Utah, will rapidly accomplish the rest ; that 
the ancient feud between Mormons and Americans 
will soon disappear, that advanced ideas and cus- 
toms will win a peaceful victory, and that this 
Territory will asgume the position in the great 
inter-mountain region of the New West for which 
it was destined by the Creator when he uplifted 
these health-giving and wealth-producing mount- 
ains, poured forth this wonderful inland sea and 
these fresh-water lakes, and spread abroad these 
charmingly peaceful and fertile valleys. 

Much ean now be said in favor of Salt Lake City 
that could not have been said a year or two ago. 
Until within two years non-Mormons had never sue- 
ceeded in electing a representative to the Legisla- 
ture. Last year they elected five, and the salutary 
measures which these men introduced, some of which 
were enacted, are an earnest of what may be accom- 
plished when increased loyal immigration, or the dis- 
franchisement of irreconcilables, shall give to Ameri- 
can ideas the supreme voice. Two years ago the 
Mormons had exclusive control of the so-called publie 
schools in each of the twenty-one wards of this city, 
and no Gentile sent his children to these schools. Last 
year the non-Mormons obtained a mipority represen- 
tation in two of these wards, and the control of a 
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third. Two of the trustees of the latter are mem- 
bers of the Congregational Church, the Principal is 
a Presbyterian, one of the teachers is a daughter of 
Chief Justice Zane, and fully half the pupils are of 
non-Mormon parentage. Up to one year ago the 
non-Mormon taxpayers of this city had never been 
represented in the Municipal Council. Last winter 
the concurrence of business Mormons gave them 
four strong representatives, two of them leading 
bankers, and one of them the President of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Until within two years it was diffieult for a non- 
Mormon to purchase title to real estate directly 
from a good Mormon, and the number of real estate 
transactions was almost inappreciably small. A 
conservative estimate of the amount of bona fide real 
estate transactions during the last three months in 
this city is five millions of dollars, and by far the 
larger number of these transfers have been from 
Mormons to Gentiles. Two years ago the ostracism 
of non-Mormons by Mormons extended to a system 
of commercial boycotting. Now Mormon capitalists 
are among the most liberal contributors to a fund of 
ten thousand dollars for advertising the attractions 
of this city, and a week or two ago an exposition 
car was finished at the Utah Central (Mormon) 
Railroad shops, decorated (in part) by Mormon 
artists with representations of Utah scenery and 
products, filled with specimens of native ores, build- 
ing materials, and fabrics, and started over the 
Union Pacitie on a missionary tour through the 
Middle-West and the New England States. May 
it prove to be the most successful missionary that 
has ever been sent abroad to seeure converts for 
Utah ! 

Two years and a half ago a company of regular 
troops marched through the streets to military 
music, and took up their quarters in the heart of 
the city, so as to be ready in ease violence were 
offered the Government officers. As I write, the 
strains of music are heard in the streets. It is the 
Sixteenth (U.S.) Regiment Band, which has vol- 
unteered its services at a public auction of lots in the 
Terrace Heights addition. Excursions from Kan- 
sas City, Omaha, Denver, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco have, within the last two days, filled our 
hotels full of real estate speculators, and persons 
eager to see for themselves the “ beauties and com- 
mercial advantages of the City by the Inland Sea.” 
That is a promising advertisement, surely! Full of 
secularity and indications of commercial prosperity ! 
When these Western “ boomers” once take posses- 
sion of the City of the Saints, let “ Zion’s Co-opera- 
tive Mercantile Institution” look to its laurels! 
Salt Lake has hitherto been regarded as a kind of 
governmental infirmary by our politicians, and as a 
big curiosity shop by transcontinental tourists. Even 
the city hack-drivers have sometimes favored the 
latter view by interpreting to strangers the eabalistic 
characters Z. C. M. I. on the big “ Co-op Store” as 
meaning “ Zion’s Collection of Mormon Imbeciles.” 
But to-day many of the inquiries from abroad con- 
cerning Salt Lake are from business men asking as 
to the chances of investment, and are generally 
referred to the Secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
meree, whose business it is to furnish full informa- 
tion on such topics, while the first question of the 
tourist on reaching his hotel is apt to be concerning 
the prices of real estate. 

Straws show which way the wind blows, and 
these facts, however unimportant in themselves, are 
of great significance as showing that even the heart 
of Mormondom, obdurate though it be, can be moved 
by the common forces of civilization, if only these 
forces can be brought to bear upon it in sufficient 
number and power. 

And that is why all good souls should labor and 
pray for a “boom” in this city. 


OUGHT CHURCH SEATS TO BE FREE?! 
HOW THE WORKING PEOPLE FEEL ABOUT IT. 
By Proressor Ricnarp T. 


OW do the working people feel about free sit- 
tings in church? We are in this country, 
thank God, nearly all of us working people, when 
we take the expression in its largest sense. This is 
one hopeful thing about America. There are com- 
paratively few drones among us, and this I regard 
as a cause for profound gratitude. I wish there 
were even fewer drones than there are, and every 
measure which tends to decrease the number of the 


! Address delivered at Congregational Conference at Rey. 
W. F. Sloeum’s church, Baltimore, Md., February 21, 1888. 
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idle and increase the number of the industrious has 
my hearty support. There are two classes of 
drones—both parasites : the rich who live from past 
accumulations,’ which someway have got into their 
hands, and beggars who barter their humanity for 
the privilege of living the life of so low a creature 
as a sponge. Both of these classes are alike in 
this, that they take but do not give, and, should they 
die, the world would but be the richer therefor. 

But. not to dwell longer on these general remarks 
about the working people, I will hasten to say that 
there appears to be a good deal of antagonism 
between some of us who work in one way and 
others of us who work in a different way. ‘There 
are, in fact, three classes in industrial society, + 
those who work for wages, especially those who 
work for daily wages, constitute one of these 
classes. These are the working people in a 
narrower sense, and I am not sure that it is not 
proper to reserve for them the current expression, 
the working people. ‘They work long and hard ; 
before the busiest of us professional people begin 
our daily toil, they have already been earning their 
bread by the sweat of their brows, for two hours. 
They work, work, and enjoy comparatively little. 
We work, but receive more and enjoy it. We 
work and then rest; they work and then work. 
We work, then travel; they work and they keep on 
working. We work and live long in the land. 
They work and their days are short and full of 
trouble. Does not, indeed, the average life of the 
professional man exceed that of the day laborer by 
from ten to twenty years?” What do those who 
work hard by the day for a precarious existence 
think of free pews / 

Well, I suppose it is necessary to make distine- 
tions and separate the working people into different 
subdivisions. ‘There are those among them—and 
many they are—who think nothing at all about the 
matter, either the one way or the other. They are 
like pagans who have never heard the Gospel, for 
it never occurs to them that the church is anything 
with which they have any concern. ‘Then there 
are those who are not pagans, but who still regard 
themselves as connected with the church, although 
the connection is a rather loose one. 


I suppose that is the attitade of our American- 
born working people very generally. ‘There is a 
third class, largely made up of our foreign-born 
population, who are bitterly hostile to the church, 
and regard her as the foe of progress and true 
brotherhood. Of course, there is a fourth class of 
working people who are thoroughly attached to the 
church, and some there doubtless are among them 
who take things as they find them, without criticism. 
There -is, however, plainly discernible a certain drift 
of opinion among working people who think about 
their lot and who are earnestly endeavoring § to 
elevate their condition as a class—among those who 
in some respects are perhaps the best and most 
gifted of their class—and I think this drift of 
opinion is away from the church and toward a 
more or less pronounced antagonism. ‘To these, 
rented pews are only a part of a larger whole 
which is entirely distasteful to them. They look 
upon the church as an institution which has been 
captured by the rich and powerful, and which has 
become a bulwark against assaults on every ancient 
abuse. Especially do they regard her as a strong- 
hold of the capitalists, their employers, which is 
designed to keep the people in subjection while they 
are being fleeceed—a sort of agent of the policee— 
and as such they maintain she is supported by the 
wealthy. The rich build churches, pay for luxuri- 
ous surroundings in the church, insure themselves 
at a low rate against the perils of a future world, 
help to keep to themselves at the same time all the 
good things of this world by inculeating doctrines 
of meekness and obedience in the poor, who, if they 
raise their voices in protest, are promised good 
things in a future state as reward for patient 
endurance of privation in this, or given drafts on 


11 do not mean to speak a word in disparagement of those 
rich people who lead useful lives. 


They are not | 
hostile to the church, but are extremely indifferent. | 


* An investigation made forty years ago in England showed | 
a difference in some localities of nearly thirty years in favor | 


of the wealthy and professional classes. Probably Kardsi, of 
Budapest, has made the most careful researches on this 
point. He divides the people who have died during the 
period under consideration into three classes, viz.: (1) the 
rich ; (2) the middle classes; (3) the poor. The average age 


of the rich at time of death was 52 years ; of those belong- | which fills your being 


ing to the middle classes, 46 years and 1 month; and of | 


the poor, 41 years and 7 months. However, he considers 
only deaths among people over five years of age, 
and the mortality of poor people's children under five is, he 
says, relatively greater. bel#@ve that careful researches 
will show that the rich and the professional classes in modern 
countries live longer than the poor and day laborer by a 
period varying between ten and twenty years. 
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endeavored to put into a single sentence, not what I 
think, but what is at least a widespread feeling. I 
will quote a few sentences from a not very well 
written and rather ill-natured editorial which 
recently appeared in a labor paper: 

“ When the working classes realize that ministers of 
the Gospel take an interest in their material as well as 
their eternal welfare ; when they begin to feel that they 
are being preached ‘to’ and not ‘at ;’ if the ministers 
would occasionally preach from the text, ‘ Masters, give 
unto your servants that which is just and equal,’ and 
not eternally bore them with the old chestnut, ‘Serv- 
anis, be obedient to your masters ;’ when preachers will 
cease to distort the truth for the sake of the rich mem- 
bers of their congregation ; when they hew to the line, 
no matter how the chips fly—they will then realize that 
there is more generosity, charity, and pure unadulterated 
religion under the vest of one poor man than there is 
encased in the hide of a dozen rich ones.” 


The worldliness of the church is the obstacle in 
the way of the working people. You will not mis- 
understand me. ‘There are obstacles which tend to 
keep every man away from the church, and these 
are found in the evil in men’s hearts; but I now 
speak of the tendencies keeping men from the 
church which are peculiar to working people in the 
narrow sense of that word, and these I think may 
allbe summed up in the single expression, the 
worldliness of the church. Now, I do not propose 
to stop to attempt to show you that the church is 
worldly. I think any one whose eyes are not holden 
must see it. We are taught in the New Testament 
that there can be no reconciliation between the 
church and the world ; yet, somehow, they seem to 
get on very well together now. Has the world 
come round to the church ? or has the church fallen 
to the moral level of the world? ‘The International 
Sunday-School Lesson was concerned recently with 
the rich young ruler who went away sorrowful be- 
cause told to sell all that he had, to give to the poor, 
and to follow Christ. I read in The Christian 
Union that commentators stumble at this, and I 
believe some say Christ did not mean it. He only 


wanted to try the young man. Astounding! 
Astounding! It but shows how far they have 


drifted from the ideas of Christianity. It seems 
incredible that alla man’s property should be de- 
manded, so absorbed are they by the ideas of the 
world. A man must give up wife, children, father, 
mother, his own life in martyrdom. Why, that is 
easy to understand; but give up property! Oh, 
no; that is too much! Friends, 1 apprehend that 
if a man is not ready to give up his property, all 
his property, on being called on to do so, he is no 
Christian. He turns from Christ, and Christ is sad 
for the loss. Nor do I think that the call comes 
as a meretrial. I believe many a rich young man 
will feel called hereafter to give up wealth and go 
into the slums of our cities, and live there among 
the working people, a home missionary, making 
their wants known to the world at large and teach- 
ing them to replace infidel and materialistic’ social- 
ism with true Christian socialism. The church 
does not see this; the pride of life, the love of 
money—the dove of money, the root of all evil—the 
lust of the eyes, the desire of the flesh, the world, 
has entered in; and the largest door, the widest 
door, through which the world has ever entered has 
been the rented pew—for this implies the introduc- 
tion of ideas of private property into the Church of 
God. My pew, my church, my minister—a part of 
my world—mine, mine, mine—let others keep out! 

What is needed is something to draw men, and 
that something is love—all-consuming love for every 
child of God. Love God—first commandment ; 
second, love your neighbor—like the first. 

But what does the chureh "do with this second 
half of the Gospel ? Take up your hymn books, and 
in twenty hymns in succession you will find only “I” 
and “me,” * I” and * me.” The heart turned in 
upon itself, never directed out toward others. Yet 
the prayer of Christ has not an “I” or “ me” in it. 

Do you, and you, and you, love the working people ? 
Are their sorrows your sorrows, are their privations 
pain to you, are their folly and crime anguish to 
you—to you,[ mean to you? You must judge your- 
selves. Answer to your own conscience. Some of 
you there are who thus love the working people, but 
some of you do not, or your actions belie your pro- 
fessions. Your love for them is not something 
You profess it, but it is not 
in your heart, and the working people feel that it is 
not. What is wanted is a love for the working 
people which harmonizes with Christian ideas: as 
Christ loved us, so let us love them. And to promote 
his all-absorbing love the first step is to open our 
churches—freely, without money and without price. 


MIDSUMMER ODE TO INDOLENCE. 


By StrepHen Henry THAYER. 


loiterer thou—O Indolence, 
Becalméd guest of soul and sense ! 
I crown thee as my happy chance, 
Thou easer of all circumstance. 
Too lax art thou to laugh or sigh, 
Too listless with inert content 
To ask the world for what, or why, 
Or on whose mission thou art sent. 


Unhappy questioners may haste, 

With tireless word and will, to waste 
Their prying craft on strange inquests ; 
Thou heedest not such stern behests— 

Or grim philosophies, designed 

To vex the current of the mind ; 

Thou hast no heart of bitterness, 
Nor dost thou tax thee more or less 

With yes or no ; wise reasoners keep 

In sufferance just outside thy gate ; 

For sorrow thou might haply weep, 

Or lightly mourn at darker fate. 

Still, still thou hast no poignancy, 

Nor passion, save in mild degree. 
Whate’er betide, thou fain would gaze 
With hermit’s eyes.on troubled ways, 

Or stretch thy limbs, or sleep, or eat, 

Or watch the trip of blithesome feet, 

Or sit in drowsy aisles and dream 
On summer days—entrancéd seem, 

And hear the lapsing brooklet sing 

To throstle on its wizard wing, 

And hear the austere note reply 
From out the dizzy dome of sky, 

Sufficed—though all the world be rife 

With wakenings of death and life— 

To hush thy tongue, to seal thine ear, 
Or sing a song of careless cheer ; 

To lounge in scented fields, to climb 
The lower hills, to roam the vale, 

Or watch the sunsets pale and pale, 

Unmoved to span the heights sublime ; 

In fallow thoughts to take thine ease, 
Nor envy others their degrees, 
But just to live, and breathe, and rest, 
And deem thyself supremely blest. 


Sweet loiterer thou—O Indolence, 
Becalméd guest of soul and sense ! 
I crown thee as my happy chance, 
Thou easer of all circumstance. 
SLEEPY HoLiLow. 


IN THE FOREST OF ARDEN. 


III. 
“ Well, thi: is the Forest of Arden.” 


HE first sensation that comes to one who finds 
himself at last within the boundaries of the 
Forest of Arcen is a delicious sense of freedom. I 
am not sure that there is not a certain sympathy 
with outlawry in that first exhilarating conscious- 
ness of having gotten out of the conventional world— 
the world whose chief purpose is that all men shall 
wear the same coat, eat the same dinner, repeat the 
same polite commonplaces, and be forgotten at last 
under the same epitaph. Forests have been the 
natural refuge of outlaws from the earliest time, 
and among the most respectable persons there has 
always been an ill-concealed liking for Robin Hood 
and the whole fraternity of the men of the bow. 
Truth is above all things characteristic of the 
dwellers in Arden, and it must be frankly con- 
fessed at the beginning, therefore, that the Forest 
is given over entirely to outlaws; those who have 
committed some grave offense against the world of 
conventions, or who have voluntarily gone into exile 
out of sheer liking for a freer life. These persons 
are not vulgar law-breakers; they have neither 
blood on their hands nor ill-gotten gains in their 
pockets ; they are, on the contrary, people of un- 
commonly honest bearing and frank speech. Their 
offenses evidently impose small burden on their 
conscience, and they have the air of those who have 
never known what it is to have the Furies on one’s 
track. Rosalind was struck with the charming nat- 
uralness and gayety of every one we met in our first 
ramble on that delicious and never-to-be-forgotten 
morning when we arrived in Arden. There was 
neither assumption nor diffidence; there was 
rather an entire absence of any kind of self-con- 
sciousness. Rosalind had fancied that we might be 
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quite alone for a time, and we had expected to have 
a few days to ourselves. We had even planned in 
our romantic moments—and there is always a good 
deal of romance among the dwellers in Arden—a 
continuation of our wedding journey during the 
first week. 

“Tt will be so much more delightful than before,” 
suggested Rosalind ; “ because nobody will stare at 
us, and we shall have the whole world to ourselves.” 
In that last phrase I recognized the ideal wedding 
journey, and was not at all dismayed at the pros- 
pect of having no society but Rosalind’s for a time. 
But all such anticipations were dispelled in an hour. 
It was not that we met many people—it is one of 
the delights of the Forest that one finds society 
enough to take away the sense of isolation, but not 
enough to destroy the sweetness of solitude; it was 
rather that the few we met made, us feel at once 
that we had equal claim with tI&mselves on the 
hospitality of the place. The Forest was not only 
free to every comer, but it evidently gave peculiar 
pleasure to those who were living in it to convey a 
sense of ownership to those who were arriving for 
the first time. Rosalind declared that she felt as 
much at home as if she had been born there ; and 
she added that she was glad she had brought only 
the dress she wore. I was a little puzzled by the 
last remark; it seemed not entirely logical. But I 
saw presently that she was expressing the fellow- 
ship of the place which forbade that one should 
possess anything that was not in use, and that, there- 
fore, was not adding constantly to the common 
stock of pleasure. As to the feeling of having been 
born in Arden, I became convinced later that there 
was good reason for believing that everybody who 
loved the place had been born there, and that this 
fact explained the home feeling which came to one 
the instant he set foot within the Forest. It is, in 
fact, the only place I have known which seemed to 
belong to me and to everybody else at the same 
time; in which I felt no alien influence. In our 
own home I had something of the same feeling, but 
when I looked from a window or set foot from a 
door I was instantly oppressed with a sense of. for- 
eign ownership. In the great world how little 
could I call my own! Only a few feet of soil out of 
the measureless landscape; only a few trees and 
flowers out of all that boundless foliage’ I 
seemed driven out of the heritage to which I was 
born ; cheated out of my birthright in the beauty 
of the field and the mystery of the forest; put off 
with the beggarly portion of a younger son when I 
ought to have fallen heir to the kingdom. My 
chief joy was that from the little space I called my 
own I could see the whole heavens; no man could 
rob me of that splendid vision. 

In Arden, however, the question of ownership 
never comes into one’s thoughts; that the Forest 
belongs to you gives you a deep joy, but there is a 
deeper joy in the consciousness that it belongs to 
everybody else. 

The sense of freedom, which comes as strongly 
to one in Arden as the smell of the sea to one who 
has made a long journey from the inland, hints, I 
suppose, at the offense which makes the dwellers 
within its boundaries outlaws. For one reason or 


another, they have all revolted against the ruie of | 
They | 


the world, and the world has cast them out. 
have offended smug respectability, w.th iis passion- 
less devotion to deportment; they have outraged 
conventional usage, that carefully devised system by 
which small natures attempt to bring great ones 
down to their own dimensions; they have seandal- 
ized the orthodoxy which, like Memnon, has lost 
the music of its morning, and marvels that the 
world no longer listens; they have derided vener- 
able prejudices—thuse ugly relics by which some 
men keep in remembrance their barbarous ancestry ; 
they have refused to follow flags whose battles were 
won or lost ages ago; they have scorned to com- 
promise with untruth, to go with the crowd, to aec- 
quiesce in evil “ for the good of the cause,” to speak 
when they ought to keep silent, and to keep silent 
when they ought to speak. Truly the list of sins 
charged to the account of Arden is a long one, and 
were it not that the memory of the world, concerned 
chiefly with the things that make for its comfort, is 
a short one, it would go ill with the lovers of the 
Forest. More than once it has happened that some 
offender has suffered so long a banishment that he 
has taken permanent refuge in Arden, and proved 
his citizenship there by some act worthy of its 
glorious privileges. In the Forest one comes con- 


stantly upon traces of those who, like Dante and 
Milton, have found there a refuge from the Philis- | 
tinism of a world that often hates its children in | 


exact proportion to their ability to give it light. For | 
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the most part, however, the outlaws who frequent 
the Forest suffer no longer banishment than that 
which they impose on themselves. They come and 
go at their own sweet will; and their coming, I sus- 
pect, is generally a matter of their own choosing. 
The world still loves darkness more than light; but 
it rarely nowadays falls upon the lantern-bearer 
and beats the life out of him, as in “the good old 
times.” The world has grown more decent and 
polite, although still at heart no doubt the bad old 
world which stoned the prophets. It sneers where 
it once stoned ; it rejects and scorns where it once 
beat and burned. And so Arden has become a 
refuge, not so much from persecution and hatred as 
from ignorance, indifference, and the small wounds 
of small minds bent upon stinging that which they 
cannet destroy. H. W. M. 


THE ISLAND CRADLE OF BRITISH 
CHRISTIANITY. 


By T. J. EVANS. 


STRANGE pilgrimage set sail from Oban, 

Scotland, a few weeks ago. Nearly six hun- 
dred Roman Catholics assembled there, including 
archbishops, bishops, a throng of priests and monks, 
representatives of the nobility and gentry, and large 
numbers of the humbler ranks of society. They 
were bound for Lona, the island cradle of Christian- 
ity in Great Britain. It was half, says an observer, a 
pietistic operation, half a holiday enjoyment. After 
landing, high mass was celebrated within the ruins 
of the old cathedral, the Duke of Argyll having 
given his permission. Archbishop Smith, of Edin- 
burgh, delivered a panegyric on the life and labors 
of St. Columba; the Bishop of the Diocese followed by 
a sermon in Gaelic; and then a couple of hours were 
pleasantly spent in walks and talks. “ There is not 
a single Roman Catholic inhabitant of the island ; 
they are all Free Church folk ; nevertheless, a good 
many of them attended the service, and though, 
instigated by their own clergymen and yet more 
urgently by gratuitous advice from the outside, a 
few were sullenly discontented, feeling ashamed or 
deeming themselves insulted, nothing in the shape 
of protest or opposition arose to vex the visitors or 
mar their enjoyment.” 

“That man,” wrote Dr. Johnson, * is little to be 
envied whose patriotism would not gain foree upon 
the plain of Marathon, or whose piety would not 
grow warmer among the ruins of Lona.” Com- 
paratively few, indeed, are those whose wander- 
ing footsteps, in search of antiquarian lore or the 
merely grand in nature, have been tempted to face 
the fierce blasts of the Atlantic, which along that 
deeply indented couast-line is ever turbulent, for the 
purpose of meditating among the sacred relies of 
primitive Christianity, some of which date from the 
middle of the sixth century, and as ecclesiastica! 
ruins of that early period are of the deepest interest. 

It is a remarkable fact, and one that is too often 
overlooked, that the early English Church owes 
much more to the Celtic Church founded by the 
iunmediate disciples of St. John than it does to the 
Roman Church, which claims to have been founded 
by St. Peter. Early in the third century this mis- 
sionary Church, which acknowledged no subjection 
to the Church of Rome, had won from paganism 
that broad district which extends from the Frith of 
Forth to the north bank of the Thames. The 
records of this period speak of the almost universal 
spread of Christianity throughout Britain previous 
to its invasion by the pagan Saxons led by the mer- 
ciless Penda. ‘Then it was that the ancient British 
author Gildas, in his most mournful chronicle, had 
to ery out, O God, the heathen have come into 
thine inheritance: thy holy temple have they de- 
filed.” The annihilating sword passed over the 
land, and the worship of Woden supplanted the 
religion of Christ. 

It was at this juncture that a new center of Gos- 
pel light was being formed by St. Columba in that 
northern Patmos which for several centuries was 
destined to shed its brilliant rays across the wild 
seas until they penetrated the most inaccessible 
Highland valleys and made the farthest of the 
Scottish isles resound with the hymns of Christian 
worship. Adamnan tells us that the wonderful 
vocal powers possessed by Columba discomfited a 
company of hostile Druids at Inverness by the 
chanting of the psalm, “ Erutavit cor meum_ ver- 
bum bonum”™ (** My heart is inditing a good mat- 
ter’’). “The sound,” says the historian, “ was like 
thunder in the air, and struck King Brude and his 
people with inexpressible awe.” The important 
place in Christian worship given to hymnology at 
this early period is evinced by the fact that the 


humble churches erected by the Columban mission- 
aries were known to the simple-minded Highlanders 
as “the houses of sweet hymns,” and several of 
those in the Irish language have come down to us 
bearing the name of St. Columbia. 

The history of this great missionary—uiudoubt- 
ly the greatest of the sixth century—is full of inter- 
est and instruction. The apostle. not only of Eng- 
land, but also of Seotland, was born in the North of 
Ireland, and, it is believed, belonged to a prineely 
family. He seems to have possessed everything neces- 
sury to fit him for a position of authority im those 
rude times: tall and commanding in stature, with the 
bearing of a born ruler of men, yet able to sympa- 
thize with the meek and lowly in all their troubles. 
A dispute about the possession of a copy of the Gos- 
pels, or Psalter, it is not certain which, led, it is 
said, to his mission to Lona. Columba had copied 
—without the permission of the owner—a valuable 
manuscript belonging to St. Finnian, or Finbarr, 
renowned in Irish history as the possessor of a val- 
uable copy of the Holy Gospels. Columba worked 
day and night to make the copy, but, when he had 
completed his task, Finnian selfishly claimed the 
transeript as his property, because it was made sur- 
reptitiously, and beeause the original was his. The 
case was brought before the Supreme Court of Diar- 
mait, King of Ireland, who decided against Columba 
with the curious rann, or oracular saying, that “as 
the eow is the owner of the ealf, so the book is the 
owner of any transeript made from it.” 

The tradition say that Columba, 
wounded by what he deemed a gross injustice, 
received shortly afterward a far deeper injury. A 
young man who had by a hasty blow caused the 
death of a compamon was dragged by foree from 
the arms of Columba, with whom he had taken 
refuge, and put to death. This was more than the 
high-spirited [rishman could bear, so, forgetting for 
the moment his sacred calling, he gathered a consid- 
erable body of men, and went to do battle with his 
enemies. He was successful in the confliet, but the 
Chureh could not pass over this breach of her laws, 
and Columba was commanded to go on a mission to 
& pagan nation, to win as many souls for Christ as 
would equal in number those who had lost their 
lives in the eivil war of which he was the author. 
He meekly submitted to the sentenee, and, with 
twelve companions, he set out for the West of Seot- 
land. ‘The missionaries embarked in a boat made 
of wickerwork eovered over with hides—doubtless, 
from the deseription handed down to us, not much 
unlike the coracles still in use on the western coast 
of Ireland; indeed, within the present century 
osier boats, eovered with horse or cow hide, were 
used on these coasts—the precise kind of “ eoracle ” 
in whieh Columba and his companions braved the 
storms of the Atlantic on their voyage to Lona. We 
are told that they were resolved to seek a home in 
some island on the West of Scotland from which 
Ireland could not be seen. They landed at Colon- 
say, but from the heights the hae coast-line of their 
native land was still in view. t length Iona was 
reached. The boat entered a creek, which to this 
day bears the name of the * Port of the Coraele.” 
Columba aseended the nearest hill, but even his keen 
eye could not detect any trace of the Lrish coast in 
the distant horizon. ‘This hill—or rather the eairn 
upon it—the Duke of Argyll tells us, is still known 
to the Gael as “Cairn cul ri Erin,” or the “ cairn 
with the back turned upon Lrelandy’ 

The island afforded enough to supply the simple 
wants of the community, and the brethren divided 
theehours of the day and night according to the rule 
usually followed in the Celtie monasteries—prayer 
and praise in the humble chapel; manual labor in 
the cultivation of the arable land; study of the 
Holy Seriptures and translation of manuscripts 
when at home, and diligent preaching of the Gospel 
when, trusting themselves to the care of the Almighty, 
they left [ona to evangelize, one after another, the 
Highland valleys and islands. 

Doubtless very few of those gray, lichen-covered 
ruins which are so plentifully scattered over sacred 
[ona date from the period of Columba. It is more 
than probable that the first church and monastery 
consisted of a few rude buildings of the usual Cel- 
tic style, of wattle, or osiers, interwoven between 
posts and plastered over. These rude edifices usually 
consisted of a chapel, a dwelling-house, a great hall, 
and a refectory and kitchen within the inclosure of 
the monastery ; and outside a cow byre and_ barn. 
One of the most interesting ruins on the island is 
that of St. Oran’s Chapel, which was erected by 
Queen Margaret of Scotland in the eleventh century, 
some five hundred years after the time of the arrival, 
in A.D. 563, of the [rish missionaries. 
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The Irish mission from Iona was pre-eminently 
successful. The island monastery was looked upon 
as the mother church of the Caledonian tribes ; 
indeed, the succeeding abbots of Iona were able to 
exercise a kind of royal supremacy over the churches 
founded by their great predecessor, and the bishops 
of these churches willingly submitted to them. Ata 
very early period Iona, or, as it was occasionally 
ealled, “ Columkill ” (the Island of Columba of the 
Celts), was chosen as the place of sepulcher for the 
Scottish kings of North Britain, who desired that 
their dust should mingle with that of the Saints of 
God, awaiting the resurrection in the “ Reilig 
Odhrain,” or burying place of the island. ‘The 
reader will doubtless remember how Shakespeare, 
in “ Macbeth,” says that the body of the mur- 
dered King Duncan was— — 


- “ Carried to Columkill : 
~ ‘The sacred storehouse of his predecessors 
And guardian of their bones.” 


The Reilig Odhrain contains many beautiful 
tombstones of the great men who sleep within its 
inclosure, not only of kings of Scotland but also of 
Ireland and Norway. 

Adamnan,who lived about a century after Columba, 
gives us an interesting account of the last days of 
the aged missionary. He had very much desired 
to depart to the resting-place of the faithful upon 
the completion of the thirtieth year of his residence 
in Iona; in answer to the prayers .of his disciples, 
however, four more years were granted to him to 
labor for the souls of men. At length the end 
approached. Upon a Saturday after the Easter 
of a.p. 597, Columba, with his attendant Diarmait, 
visited the barn belonging to the monastery, and, 
finding in it two heaps of corn, he thanked God that 
although he was about to be taken away from them 
they would have a sufficiency of bread for a year. 
In answer to a complaint of Diarmait that he had 
often made them sad of late by speaking of his 
departure, Columba replied, “This Saturday [the 
old Sabbath] will be a Sabbath indeed to me, for 
it is to be the last of my laborious life, on which 
I shall rest from all my troubles. During this 
coming night, before the Sunday, I shall, according 
to the expression of the Scriptures, be gathered to 
my fathers.” 

Before returning to the monastery, with slow and 
tottering steps, the old man climbed to the summit 
of a hill nearly opposite to the church, and which still 
preserves its Gaelic name, the “Tor-abb,” or the 
Abbots’ Knoll. It commands a splendid view of 
the island, the sound, the opposite coast of Scotland, 
and the great mountain ranges seen in the dim dis- 
tance beyond. Like another Moses, the saintly old 
man gazed upon the loved home in which he had 
served God for so many years, and, lifting up both 
his hands, he gave it his solemn blessing, and 
uttered a remarkable prediction of its future fame: 
“Unto this place, albeit so small and poor, great 
homage shall yet bé paid, not only by the kings and 
people of the Scots, but by the rulers of barbarous 
and distant nations, with their people also. In 
great veneration, too, shall it be held by the holy 
men of other churches.” The Duke of Argyll, in 
his most interesting account of Iona, observes: 
“Considering that this prophetic benediction was 
recorded within the lifetime of men who had seen 
Columba, and gonsidering the long course of later 
centuries through which it has been literally ful- 
filled, we cannot doubt that this is one of the many 
instances in which men who have left their mark 
upon the world have exhibited a proud and grateful 
consciousness of the life they were yet to live, when 
dead, in the memory of mankind.” 

On his return to his cell he oceupied himself in 
transcribing the Thirty-fourth Psalm. When he had 
reached the tenth verse, and the words, “ They who 
seek the Lord shall want no manner of thing that 
is good,” he laid aside his pen, saying, “ Here I have 
come to the end of a page, and to a very proper 
place to stop at, for the following words, ‘Come, ye 
children, and hearken unto me; I will teach you 
the fear of the Lord, will better suit my successor 
than me. I shall therefore leave it to Bairhune to 
transcribe them.” After evening service in the 
church he returned to his cell, and lay down on his 
hard couch. Diarmait, his constant attendant, 
wrote down at Columba’s dictation the last request 
to his brethren—to live in perfect charity and peace 
with one another, as the saints had done before 
them, and God, the comforter of the good, would 
surely give his blessing. 

When the matin-bell rang out before dawn, Co- 
lumba was the first to obey the summons, and 
entered the church alone. Diarmait speedily fol- 
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lowed, but as the building was still shrouded in 
darkness, he could not see his master, and to his 
anxious inquiries, “‘ Where art thou, OQ my father ?” 
there was no reply. At last he was found prostrate 
in the chancel, and when raised in the arms of his 
faithful friend was unable to speak. But one 
motion he made to indicate that consciousness had 
not wholly departed: raising his right arm, with 
his index finger he pointed upward to heaven, his 
lips moved for a few moments, and then all was 
over. 
on the 9th of June, A.p. 597, in the humble sanctuary 
of Iona, “ the island of his heart,” in which he had 
for thirty-four years offered the sacrifice of ‘ praise 
and thanksgiving.” 

Columba occupies a very high place in church 
history, “ as a principal agent in one of the greatest 
events the world has ever seen; namely, the conver- 
sion of the northern nations.” Although Scotch- 
men possibly cherish more the memory of other 
missionaries—Ninian and Kentigern, the latter 
better known by his epithet of “Mungo the Be- 
loved,” yet to Columba undoubtedly belongs the proud 
title of “‘ Apostle of Scotland,” and through his 
spiritual descendants, Aidan and his companions, 
apostle also of England. But for this self-sacrific- 
ing man, who undoubtedly preached a pure and 
uncontaminated faith, derived only from the sacred 
Scriptures, and instructed his followers to preach it 
too, the history of British Christianity in the sixth 
century would be dark indeed. Well does the 
Duke of Argyll observe: “ In the days of Columba, 
whatever tidings may have reached the Picts of 
Argyll or of Inverness must have been tidings of 
Christian disaster and defeat. All the more must 
we be ready to believe that the man who at such a 
time planted Christianity successfully among them 
must have been a man of powerful character and of 
splendid gifts. There is no arguing against that 
great monument to Columba which consists of the 
place he has secured in the memory of mankind.” 


DAVID PATTERSON OF DRESDEN. 


By PATIENCE STAPLETON. 


iy is a rainy day, and I am lonely and gloomy. 

The noisy river at the brink of the lawn looks 
black and sullen; rain drips on the roof, on the old 
pillared portico, on the thick-foliaged elms whose 
branches lean forward to touch the tiny window 
panes with ghostly taps. I am all alone in that 
big square mansion hidden in the little Maine town ; 
it is a very day for memories and an attic. I go 
up the narrow staircase, through a dim hall, open a 
jangling door, up another flight of stairs to another 
floor where the rooms are quaint with old-time 
paper and furniture, another flight of steeper steps, 
and then the attic: a great wide, low room, with 
dark holes under the eaves, with heavy oaken beams 
cobwebbed and time-stained, and here and there a 
dusty window where the dreary light of a rainy day 
straggles in. I leave the trunks full of gowns and 
the garnerings of a century, the old books, the 
household bric-A-brac, broken and moldering, and 
look idly over a box filled to the brim with letters. 
I have the right : I, Edith Patterson, am the last of 
the name in the old Maine town, the heir of family 
relics, the old homestead, and the Beacon Street 
mansion whose rent is my yearly income. I read 
the faded letters written in dim ink with high- 
sounding phrases or noble sentiments. I dip into 
a few dull but decorous business letters, I peep at 
love letters, at parents’ epistles full of quaint home 
news and wholesome advice, and then I find a 
queer old book, bound in faded red, with brass 
clasps. The leaves are brown and brittle, the writ- 
ing so dim that I draw near a window to see. 

On the first page, written in a childish hand, 
was: “ David Patterson, his book in the year of 
our Lord 1765. Dresden, Mass.” Following this 
was the first entry : 

“Oct. 12th, 1765. 
The leaves are falling. 
older folk say. 

“Oct. 135th. Iam ten years old. [ can read 
and write fairly. My honored mother gave me 
this book, for I wanted much to write my thorts. 
I am going to be a great man and marry Nelly 
Gardiner. 

“Oct. 15th. My mother saith those words are sin- 
ful vanity. It is not well to put the secret thorts 
into writing.” 

There were no entries until ten years after, so I 
concluded David had taken his own advice. 

“May 14th, 1775. I am in great tribulation. 


A warm day for the season. 
It will be a cold winter, the 


but cannot confide in a man, least of all in a woman, 


Columba’s earthly life came to a fitting close’ 
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for though I dearly love my mother, all female sex 
are given to prattle. Last night when I drove our 
cow home from pasture 1 chanced to see a light in 
the church. Inspired by an unlawful curiosity, | 
crept up to the southern window. I saw a consid- 
erable number of men assembled in earnest con- 
verse. I saw none of our gentry, nor John Gar- 
diner, the Tory, to whom I begin to harbor dislike. 
I knew this was a meeting of importance. I have 
reflected deeply on our troublous times ; my mother 
prayeth much. Old men say they hope yet war 
will not come, but we younger men prate of liberty 
and fighting, but verily I truly believe the elder 
will be the first to leave our town to go forth to 
fight the hated British. John Gardiner is of our 
enemies, and openly rejoices in it. He calls us 
traitors, and saith King George (here I write small 
that I hope judgement will come upon him—the 
king) will send his minions hither to whip us into 
submission. ‘Then my heart beats like I could not 
control it. I soon made out the purport of the 
meeting. It was resolved on account of John 
Gardiner’s demeanor of pride and his converse, 
offensive even to loyal king servers, to burn his 
mansion and drive him out of Dresden at the 
muzzle of a gun. Men are wild and unruly ani- 
mals when aroused. Gardiner hath indeed been 
trying, and this very night have they set upon to 
burn his house. There is a rumor withal in the 
town which much addeth to their confidence. They 
say there hath been musketry at Concord and the 
war hath actually begun. Mother telleth me this as 
I pass through the house to write in my book which 
I have conveniently hid in my bed. 

“T eat my supper with no zest. Food will 
become searce, my mother saith, and prayeth for the 
widow and orphan, speaking often of my dead 
father and how eagerly he would have gone to war. 
I sit a time, but I am uneasy, sore distressed by an 
inward voice. I hate the tyrant king, and John 
Gardiner hath insulted the town, calleth us traitors, 
and flouts at us. Even his daughter looketh away 
with a proud air when I pass her. Truly I remem- 
ber when she and her cousin Lionel Gardiner met 
me at the bridge and he saith: 

“*There is the cowherd, cousin, who dared speak 
with youa’ Sabbath. Shall I punish the rebel ?—for 
I hear he, too, prates of liberty.’ 

“His mother hath always been good to me ; I love 
her much,’ pleaded Mistress Nelly. 

“* She was only a nurse; she was paid,’ he sneers. 

“*She was not,’ I ery, in hot anger. ‘She took 
pity on a motherless baby; she did not know it 
belonged to a generation of vipers.’ Whereat he 
struck at me, and I, filled with a most unforeseen 
might, warded off the blow and hurled him into the 
river. While I strode away his cousin Nelly ran 
shrieking to pull him out. Report saith they will be 
wed some day, though she is but sixteen now, and the 
Squire’s vast properties in England will go to Mas- 
ter Lionel. 

“T thought of this encounter in vengeful spirit, but 
sudden I remembered Nelly Gardiner. 
would not respect a Tory maid, and she holdeth her- 
self so proud she hath many enemies, especially 
among the women folk, for she hath beauty in no 
common degree. Still in my work-a-day attire, I 
ran to the Squire’s mansion. I dared not sound the 
great griffin’s-head knocker. I slipped into the 
hall, and there stood Nelly Gardiner, whom I 
recall had on a flowered gown of pink and blue, a 
pearl comb in her hair, and a string of pearls around 
her white throat. 

“*How dare you come without knocking ?’ she 
erieth, haughtily ; then, seeing my scared face, she 
trembleth. ‘Lead me to your father,’ I say, 
sternly. I will make her think Iamaman. She 
showeth me to a room carpeted softly, where there 
are striped skins of strange animals, and books more 
than I ever saw before. There I told the Squire. 
He looked at me sharp. He is a most monstrous 
man with no beard, and hath gray hair. His buckles 
and snuff-box are solid silver, the latter given, him 
by a Prince and worth a property. His clothing is 
velvet, his ruffles finest lace. 

“*T thought you were a rebel, Master David,’ he 
saith ; ‘why do you come to tell me this and play 
the traitor to your friends ?’ 

“ Thung my head. Master Lionel comes smirking 
in. 

“¢* He hath writ in a book he will be a great man 
and wed Cousin Nelly,’ said Lionel. 

“*QOho,’ saith the Squire ; ‘he hath no assurance, 
this young farm boy!’ 

“Mistress Nelly, however, smiles; she does not 
seem offended, and my courage riseth. ‘He came 
to save us,’ she saith. 


The mob 
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“*T have no kindness for traitors,’ crieth the 
Squire, loudly. ‘Stay you here, Master David ; you 
shall see how a Gardiner meets danger.’ 

“ Whereat the servants are summoned, candles 
lighted in every room, fires on every hearth, and 
rare wines and food are set out in the big dining- 
room. He attireth himself gorgeously, Nelly too 
most beautiful in a silken gown of blue and the 
pearls. By some strange fancy I associate her 
always with pearls, so pure and pale, yet gentle and 
quiet, a likeness that I could tell were I a poet. 

“Sad at heart, I slip away unseen. On my way 
homeward I meet and join the crowd, a motley 
gathering armed with muskets, pitchforks, and 
swords. Behold, the park gates are wide open, the 
hall door as well, a blare of light streams out into 
the darkness, and standing at the top of the steps 
are the Squire and his daughter, and brave and 
noble they seem. 

“Tt affecteth me to mirth to write that the attack 
was chief upon the Squire’s viands and under his 
courtesy—for he appeareth to think they cometh 
in friendly and neighborly visiting—the ill intent 
died away for that night. 

“May 15th, 1774. The Squire hath departed to 
Boston. He giveth me first at my request a letter 
to a great judge in Boston. I mean to study law, 
for by much learning doeth a man become great. 
He thanketh me for my warning with great kind- 
ness. Mistress Nelly cometh to bid my mother 
farewell, and giveth me unseen a little parcel. As 
their chaise vanisheth over the hill I look at her 
gift. It is a small locket of fine gold that guardeth 
hair of a like color—gold—that is hers, I would 
venture my life. I hide the locket secretly away. 

“Deec., 1783. I to-day found this old book. I 
had forgotten it. I came back to settle up my small 
property. I have parted with the home, for my 
mother is no more. She died when I was fighting 
for my country, leaving me her blessing. I had 
writ her a letter before the end, wherein I told her 
I had achieved promotion and our great com- 
mander, George Washington, had commended my 
courage. The Gardiner mansion looketh deserted. 
I hear they are in England, whither the Squire took 
his daughter five years ago. 

“Sept. 11th, 1789. I saw Nelly Gardiner a 
few nights past. I am succeeding most marvel- 
lously, often astonished at my good fortune, think- 
ing, perchance, the blessing of my good mother 
rests upon me. The Judge hath no son, and 
seemeth pleased with me. I honor him greatly. 
Mistress Nelly seemeth more beautiful than before, 
nor have the fine French manners affected her gen- 
tleness and kindly ways that made her most charm- 
ing. The party occurred at her Aunt’s house, on 
Beacon Street, and ’mongst the fine ladies there 
was none to compare with her. I mean to dwell on 
Beacon Street some day. Report is that she will 
soon wed Lionel. Her father spoke kind with me, 
complimenting my soldier’s record, and telling me 
pleasant things the Judge had said of me. ‘Are 
you still resolved to be great, Master David?’ he 
saith. ‘If Providence smile upon me, sir,’ I stam- 
mer. I blush with shame, remembering the rest I 
wrote, but he only turneth away with a sigh. 

“ June, 1793. When I have seen Nelly Gardiner, 
by some strange chance I find and write in this old 
book. Alas! her father and I are bitter enemies. 

I won my first notable case against him—one involvy- 
ingmuch money. The loss of the slave-ship ‘ Esmer- 
alda,’ wherein he defended the captain and com- 
pany, and I the owner of the cargo, who sueth for 
great damages. I show the ship to be unseaworthy 
and rotten, overcrowded with human beings. In 
my argument I pictured the agony of the poor black 
creatures penned up in the hold of the sinking ship, 
with such power that one lady was borne fainting 
from the court-room. Mine owneyes were dim as I 
proceeded. The loss falls heavily upon the com- 
pany that owned the ship. When the jury decided 
in my client’s favor, I fancied I saw a strange un- 
certainty in John Gardiner’s manner; a moment 
later he fell to the floor with a muffled cry. Stricken 
with paralysis, he becomes an old and helpless man. 

go often to the house where he lies ill, but they 
will not admit me. I am told beside that Mistress 
Nelly will not hear even my name. The injustice 
of which troubles me sorely. 

“July, 1797. To-day I have bought the Gardiner 
mansion at Dresden, and, through an agent, have 
let it to the Squire so reasonable he will remain at 
his old home. 
hath become a spendthrift. Some of whose misbe- 
havior in France hath cost the Squire’s English 
properties to settle with honor. The Squire is 
broken from age and infirmity, and is known no 


"down to the old mansion by the river. 


| David,’ he says, feebly. 
little farm boy—traitor, too, the rascal—saved my 


I hear sad reports of Lionel, who | 


more in the courts. Mistress Nelly is his noble, 
faithful nurse, ever at his side. 

“ Aug.,. 1799. It hath been proposed to me to 
take upon my shoulders the nomination for Govern- 
or of the State. I am over young for the great 
dignity; yet surely I have worked honorably for 
many years. I read over my little book with dim eyes. 
Alas that I have writ so few pages. My heart 
aches. If my mother were only alive to know I 
had been chosenas Governor! ‘The honor of being 
considered worthy that high office is as much as to 
be elected to it. I think sadly that all men in such 
a time as mine say with me, ‘ Oh, if my mother 
were here to share my honor and suceess!’ Lionel 
Gardiner is in prison in England on a grievous 
charge of forgery. The income of the old Squire 
cometh now from my hand, but he nor Mistress 
Nelly knoweth it not. I hear Mistress Nelly hath 
incurred her Aunt’s anger, and the doors of the 
Beacon Street mansion are closed to her. She hath 
refused Lord Weston, an English lord of noble 
name and fine property. As often as it may not 
seem intrusive, I send the Squire wines that I pur- 
chase abroad, and delicacies, that he enjoys greatly. 
His daughter, who I think must look on me more 
kindly, writes pretty worded letters of thanks, which 
I treasure highly. 

“ November, 1799. I have been elected Governor 
of Massachusetts. I accept the eveat honor with an 
overwhelming sense of the goodnsss of Providence. 
She hath writ me a pretty letter o€ congratulation. 
Yet I fear far too friendly and kiad. Her father, 
too, sends good wishes. ‘The world is very bright to 
me now. 

“ June, 1800. I have purchased a fine coach with 
which to-morrow I start for Dresden. It will be 
drawn by four white horses. I shall travel in the 
state that beseemeth a Governor, for I hold it only 
right to give the high office the dignity its due. 
Yet I imagine I have some personal vanity beside, 
for I find myself over anxious concerning my blue 
broadcloth coat, whereof the buttons might have been 
more costly. My vest, curiously enough, hath the 
colors in it of the gown she wore that night when I 
went to warn them of their danger. 

“T arrived at Dresden last night at sundown. The 
people welcomed my equipage with cheers, and 
there were bonfires blazing on the hills. News had 
preceded me that I was on the way. I am _ not 
ashamed to write that as I passed in my coach the 
old farmhouse—that seemeth wofully shrunken and 
weather-worn to me now—I felt my tears come,'and 
I prayed the good God that she might know her 
memory was yet warm in my heart. 

“ At a discreet time I left the tavern and walked 
It was a 
warm, still night, the river’s musie the only sound. 
The row of Lombardy poplars by the wall looked 
like grim sentinels. The gates were fallen in decay, 
the graveled path o’ergrown with weeds, the avenue 
of elms contorted and misshapen with withered 
branches. There was a quiet desolation and poverty 
about the old place that made my heart ache. I 
remembered its days of splendor and generous hos- 
pitality, when I used to watch with wistful, childish 
eyes the grand folk come and go on horseback or in 
chaises. Oh bitter uncertainty of the world of 
change and decay. 

“The knocker had a strange uncertain sound, as if 
it were but little used. A wizened woman let me 
in. In her I saw with unbelieving eyes the rosy 
Peggy Pushard of my boyhood’s days. She drops 
me ‘a courtesy. ‘ Your honor, the Governor, is wel- 
come, she says. ‘Ah me! these is sad days to 
the old house, an’ the Gardiners, sir.” She had 
come with Mrs. Gardiner, as maid, from England, 
years and years ago. I enter the library, with its 
books, the worn rugs on the floor—where I had 
stood a trembling traitor in that dim past. A 
bowed old man is sitting by the table; he does not 
rise. His white hair falls about his face like a lion’s 
mane. 

“*Tt’s Governor Patterson, from Boston,’ says 
Peggy ; ‘he is come to his old home, sir. Your 
ludship will have to go to the Squire, sir, for he is 
blind.’ 

“Blind! blind! I stretch out my trembling hands; 
he holds them in his. ‘We are very proud of 
‘ David—I recollect the 


life and property, too. A brave soldier, though on 
the wrong side. Eh, what a lawyer! Ay, he beat 
me, beat John Gardiner, fairly in the court. It 
broke my heart. I was shamed to silence by a 
farm boy. I am the last of my race—all gone—he 


dishonored—my sister’s son—only her the angel of 
my home.’ 


“ Oh, sore afflicted old friend! My head is bowed, 
tears dim my sight. She comes, so gentle, so fair 
in her black gown; there are no pearls now, only 
her tears. The candles glimmer on her golden hair. 
[had thought in my vanity to awe her with my state 
and pride. Alas! [now became the awkward boy 
again. 

“* You will find him sadly changed,’ she saith, 
giving me her slim hand. *‘ He—he does not remem- 
ber.’ 

** You never wrote me of this,’ I say, sadly, * and 
you have borne all your grief alone.’ 

“* Thad no claim on your kindness,’ she answers, 
gently, and goeth to her father. It is a sad meet- 
ing. I depart in sore distress. 

“June. I have seen Nelly Gardiner. She will 
not listen to my wooing. She will not leave her 
father, and to take him away from his home would 
be his death. 

* December, 1800. I met to-day a fine gentleman, 
Lord Weston, who saith Mistress Nelly Gardiner is 
the truest, noblest woman he hath ever known. I 
look at him gloomily ; perchance she careth for him, 
though onee she refused his offer. She is alone in 
the world now, I suggest, hath she no thought of 
wedding ? ‘She doth not care for me,’ he answers ; 
‘so she hath told me,in a manner so kind that I 
honor her above all women.’ 

“Once again I go to Dresden, but not in state. 
[ leave quietly in the stage, and there are no bon- 
fires to greet me. My heart is sad. Could she 
have loved Lionel all these years ? will she give her 
life to mourning? It is a bright day, cold and 
white, the sky blue, the river in its shroud of ice. 
The dreary old house is like a tomb of sound and 
sunlight. Peggy tells me she hath gone down the 
snowy path to the little graveyard where the Squire 
and his wife lie. I see her, a slight black figure 
coming towards me. At this moment I have no 
words, I stand like a timid boy. Yet I faney her 
face lights at my coming. It gives me hope. 

“*Mistress Nelly,’ | say, ‘I have loved you all 
my life.’ Providence smiles upon me still; surely 
no mortal was ever so favored. She does not speak, 
but I read her face. 

**T waited until I had a station and an honored 
name to give you,’ I say, as we walked to the old 
mansion that hath lost its gloomy air and, bathed in 
rosy sunset light, gloweth warm and cheering. 

“*There was no need of that,’ she saith. She 
brings me to the library, where we miss the old 
Squire, for every book and chair speak of his lost 
presence. She shows me a little book, one page 
that she lets me read: 

“*May 15th, 1775. Mrs. Patterson, our neighbor, 
and my second mother, told me to-day that David 
hath writ in a book he will be great some day 
and marry me ; some such words my cousin Lionel 
taunted David with last night when, at his peril, he 
came to warn us and save our property. David 
wrote that ten years ago, and [ find myself hoping 
that he hath not changed his way of thinking. 
Alas, a woman cannot be great, her portion is other- 
wise in life; but I will be good—that I can be— 
and David is a noble youth, so saith his mother and 
all the village.’ 

“On the last page of her book she had written : 
‘The noblest man I have ever known is David Pat- 
terson, and@if peradventure he weds a young and 
lovely woman [ shall have no prayer but for his 
happiness.’ 

“December 20th, 1801. Married at Dresden, 
Mass., by the Rev. Earnest Perry, David Patterson, 
Governor of the State, to Eleanor Gardiner, daugh- 
ter of John Gardiner of England.” 

This was written in a woman’s hand, and these 
few lines: “* There cometh happiness and compen- 
sation for duty bravely done ; and a steadfast pur- 
pose with faith in God and reverence for truth 
must bring recompense at last.” 

“January 15th, 1802. My beloved wife presented 
me with a son and heir this morning at half-past 
five. Our happiness is complete. Alas how my 
mother would have rejoiced. My wife wishes to 
name him John Gardiner, and truly that also 
pleaseth me well. D. P.” 

I close the quaint red book. There are no more 
entries. They have been dead half a century, 
David and his beautiful wife. They lie in the 
Dresden churchyard, under the tangled grass, where 
wild roses cover their quaint headstones, to heap 
blossoms upon their graves. 

I go quietly down the stairs, shutting their life- 
history away. ‘The rain is falling steadily ; a soft 
wind comes up from the river and sobs through the 
avenue of elms, and twists the sentinel poplars 
uneasily in their soldierly watch by the wall. 
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A JUNE MEDITATION. 
By F. L. Norrurup. 


URING these last budding, growing weeks, 
bringing back old treasures of earth and air 
made vividly new by the touch of God, I have been 
specially interested in watching the development of 
some elms that with their graceful swayings form a 
part of my window-picture. Through the long, 
cold, bitterly boisterous winter they stood up black 
and bare and grim under the succeeding storms, 
raising their long arms stiffly as the winds swept 
by, seeming to moan with creak and groan, “ Old, 
old! unsightly and useless!” And now what trans- 
figuration as they lift a thousand leafy lips to every 
caressing breeze, and dip and sway lightly and 
airily, the very embodiment of grace ! 

So, often, God’s human growths have their “ win- 
ter of discontent.” His blasts have burst in fury 
over them ; they have been drenched in the chill rain 
of disappointment ; the outleafing of their lives 
seemed frozen, blackened, dead. They had put 
their best strength, their very heart-blood, into last 
year’s work and friendships ; but some of the dearest 
plans and tenderest ties flamed into the brilliancy of 
autumn, and then shriveled and loosened and dropped 
off. But that is not the end; God does not work so. 

“ Thy life that has been dropped aside 
Into Time’s stream may stir the tide 
In rippled circles spreading wide.” 
And whatever of their real selves was put into that 
past will have larger, better growth, is having it in 
some form now, for the present could not be what it 
is without the past. 

Even while in these trees old things were being 
“put away,” behold, all things were becoming new ! 
Back of the decay and loss lay the leaf-germs that 
have only gained strength rocked in His winds and 
storms, until, when God’s time was ripe, the cry 
went out, “* Awake, O North Wind; and come, thou 
South! Blow upon these brown twigs ;” and at 
their breath the hidden growths unfold. And this 
year’s resurrection is not a mere repetition of other 
springs. There is an added grace, a lengthening of 
the pliant arms, a widening of girth, a deepened 
air of strength and stability. 

We have different friends for different moods— 
the light-hearted for our surface life, the grave and 
experienced for daily perplexities; but when our 
deeper nature is touched, when we are spent with 
the toil of the day, or stand face to face with temp- 
tation, or are bowed under heavy sorrow, to what 
human helpers do we turn as to those who, like 
these elms, have been bruised an’! shaken and bereft, 
yet have kept through all the sa» and vigor of eter- 
nal life, and have budded ov‘ «ain and again, 
always with greater beaut, i» C sunlight! 


THE LISTENER’S YOUNG FRIENDS. 


“Why, George! A hundred dollars for that maga- 
zine story! How long did it take you to write it ?” 

Young husband (nonchalantly)—Oh, I don’t know. 
A couple of days, I suppose. 

Wife (exultantly)—Fifty dollars a day! That’s 
three hundred dollars a week, and twelve hundred a 
month. Twelve times twelve is one oe and forty- 
four—fourteen thousand four hundred dofMars a year ! 
Why, George, we can keep a carriage and horses just as 
well as not !—[Harper’s Bazar. 
¥ hardly seems possible that the above conversa- 

tion could have occurred, yet there is no doubt 
that as remarkable calculations have been worked 
out before to young husbands by young wives. 
About a year ago the writer was on her way to 
eatch a train on the Erie road, when she met a 
young friend who had just left school. The young 
lady was on her way to the same station, where she 
expected to meet two friends of her own age. 
After we entered the train the two friends joined 
us, and the writer adjusted her cap, spectacles, and 
cane, hoping she could forget the years that sepa- 
rated her from this bright, interesting trio of girls, 
and that for the hour she would pass in their com- 
pany she would be one of them. How the tongues 
rattled! The old ears of the listener were hardly 
able to distinguish the words that tumbled over 
each other. All three talked at once, and yet they 
understood and answered each other. How happy, 
how merry they looked! Eyes sparkled, dimples 
came and went with every word. One was late 
because she lost her trunk key, and the other * could 
not get away from ‘ Fido,’ he cried so every time 
she came out of the room, so at last mamma had to 
take him fora walk.” Then the tribulations and 


anxieties of those girls! ‘The writer smiles at them 
now, but when hearing of them she is glad to testi- 
fy that her heart ached in sympathy. One had a 
pet dress that came home from the dréssmaker’s 
with tight sleeves when the order had been left for 
loose ones. How the lines deepened under the 
golden bang at this misfortune! Another had a 
blister on her heel, and “ could not wear those lovely 
bronze slippers to-morrow night,” and the appeal 
for sympathy from a pair of lovely brown eyes was 
irresistible, and the impossibility of wearing those 
slippers on that particular occasion became a calam- 
ity. And the third member “never could keep her 
hair curled when she danced in summer, and she 
knew she would look like a fright,” and the tremu- 
lous lines formed about the sensitive mouth. How 
the gay little party quieted down for five minutes 
under the weight of their combined misfortunes ! 
The writer rejoices that the box of MHuyler’s 
candy designed for another assuaged their woes 
and lightened their cares, bringing back the dim- 
ples and the sunshine. Again the brook of conver- 
sation bubbled on, diverted from self and its trials. 
A school friend was to be married the next week, 
and the wedding and all its preparations were a 
delightful source of conversation. There was a ro- 
mance connected with the principals in this wedding 
that was very interesting to the bride’s friends. ‘The 
bride was the daughter of a very wealthy man, and 
a special favorite with her father. She had been 
thrown in companionship with a boy about a year 
older than herself when almost an infant, and 
declared to these friends that there had never been 
in her life a moment, that she could remember, in 
which she had not loved him. The object of this 
love was poor, and was not a welcome guest at the 
bride’s home after the elders discovered that there 
was danger of an attachment. The bride evi- 
dently had been very frank in discussing her feel- 
ings with her friends. ‘ No amount of persuasion 
could make her change her mind—marry Ned she 
would.” When discussing the matter one day with 
her friends, she told them quite calmly that she had 
decided not to wait for anybody’s consent, but 
marry Ned, and live on what he earned. “ He gets 
a thousand dollars a year, and lots of people had 
no more than that,” and the young lady looked 
about and nodded her head sagely at her compan- 
ions. ‘“ But, Crissy, what would a thousand dollars 
be for you to live on, brought up as you have been 7” 
“Why, I could do splendidly. Six hundred dollars 
a year for my clothes, and three hundred a year for 
board, and that leaves one hundred dollars for other 
things. Of course we could live,” and the bright 
head nodded triumphantly. “ But, Crissy, where 
are Ned’s clothes coming from ?” 
over the sunny face as she answered, “ ‘True enough, 
where would they?” As the story was told you 
could see the group, with its love for Crissy and 
interest in her romance, and now all were rejoicing 
that Crissy’s father had settled money enough on 
her for Ned and her to set up housekeeping in a 
style never dreamed of when her mother, at her age, 
gave her hand to her father in the little village in 
Pennsylvania. How rich she would have felt if she 
knew that her Ned would ever have a thousand 
dollars a year! Crissy did not know the story of 
the two-roomed, unpainted house, and the struggle 
of those early years. All was carefully hidden. 
If Crissy wondered sometimes why she did not have 
grandfathers and their homes to visit, she was not 
allowed to question about the mystery. 

Was it the memory of the bliss of those early 
days that made the rich man remove the thorns 
from the pathway of the loving, headstrong girl, 
who knew so little of life and its demands that she 
saw no difficulty in living on one thousand a year, 
allowing six-tenths of it for her own clothes? She 
did not know that her father and mother had lived 
the first five years of their married life on less. All 
these thoughts ran through the listener's mind as 
she looked out of the car window, while the chatter 
in front and beside her ranon. The listener could 
not help wondering if her young friends would not 
be happier in the coming years if they had clearer 
ideas of the value of money. Would not Ned's 
chances of happiness with Crissy have been greater 
if she had remembered his share in the spending of 
the money he earned ? 

The listener kept her moralizing to herself, and 
when she had parted with the gay group, and was 
driving in the early evening along the country road, 
she startled the driver by saying, * You old hypocrite, 
you would not say one word, because you did not 
want to shadow their faces; you are no better than 
the fathers and mothers you criticise.” 

“ What did you say, mem?” asked the driver, 


A shade passed . 


and with shame and confusion the listener had to 
acknowledge that she was talking to herself. And 
to this day that man treats her as if she were feeble- 
minded. 


“ PULL OUT THE PLUG.” 


By W. Lyman. 


HAT was the text; Dorothy Peters the offici- 
ating minister; the “Hemlock Parlor” the 
church ; a guitar the organ, and twelve of the jolliest 
girls who ever camped in Maine the congregation. 
The congregation itself, in picturesque camping cos- 
tume, stretched itself out in every comfortable atti- 
tude on the soft, fragrant pine needles beneath the 
four great hemlocks which formed the “ Hemlock 
Parlor.” Almost at their feet the birch-bark canoes 
which had brought them from their tents on the 
other side of the lake gently rocked to and fro with 
every ripple of the sparkling water. Three-and- 
twenty miles away from a church, these thirteen 
jolly campers had not forgotten that it was Sunday, 
and, according to the immemorial custom of Camp 
Veda, had repaired for their usual morning service 
to the Hemlock Parlor. As the first rule of the 
camp was, ** No men allowed on these premises,” one 
of their own number must conduct the service. As 
a matter of course, this task was assigned to Doro- 
thy Peters, who had had some experience during 
her two years of Home Missionary work in the West. 
The service was somewhat peculiar, though none 
the less devout. Portions of the Episcopal morning 
service were interspersed with the reading of Bry- 
ant’s Forest Hymn and the singing of chants 
accompanied by' that most unchurchlike instrument, 
the guitar. Then Dorothy, a not unpicturesque 
object in her dark red flannel dress and red Tam 
O'Shanter, a large bunch of daisies in her belt, took 
her stand by the trunk of the largest pine. Doro- 
thy Peters was nothing if not original, and this is 
the unconventional way in which her sermon began : 
* My text, girls, consists of just four words. I 
doubt if you will find it in the Bible. It is this— 
Pull out the plug. : 

“When I was working out West last summer, I 
spent a few weeks in a small Colorado town situ- 
ated among the foot-hills of the Rockies. Half-way 
up one of the mountain slopes behind the town lay 
a clear blue lake, from which the energetic towns- 
people had laid a large pipe, thus affording the 
entire town a plentiful supply of beautiful clear 
water. Not long before my arrival the water sup- 
ply had suddenly given out; hardly a drop came 
from the great pipe and its offshoots which perme- 
ated the town. The lake was full, but so distant 
that it was impracticable to carry the water in any 
other way tothe town. To add to the general dis- 
tress, a drought had dried the grass and _ parched 
the gardens. There was plainly some obstruction 
in the pipe, but all efforts to find it had been in 
vain. At last, a few days after my arrival, one of 
the principal men in the town received an anony- 
mous letter which ran thus: ‘ If you warnt water, 
pull out the PLUG two feet from whare the pipe 
leves the LAKE.’ It was surmised that some dis- 
reputable cowboys who had a grudge against the 
town had done the whole thing. With much diffi- 
culty the great plug was discovered and removed, 
and immediately the health-giving water rushed 
through the pipe to the thirsty town. The gardens 
and farms were watered, and everything began to 
look green and fresh. The dusty streets again 
became passable, and the entire town presented a 
different appearance. And that was all just because 
the plug was taken out of the pipe. 

“ Now, girls, that is just the way it is with our 
Christian lives. How many spiritual droughts 
might be avoided if we would just pull out the plugs 
which prevent the boundless waters of God's love 
from flowing into our hearts! Each heart is a gar- 
den. Into each is an opening through which never- 
ceasing supplies of love can flow from His great sea 
of love; but how often we stop up those openings 
with one plug or another! Our Christian lives 
grow dry and shriveled ; we bear no fruit. We 
wonder that we have no sense of God’s presence. 
The seen means so much more to us than the un- 
seen. We get discouraged. What is the trouble‘ 

“ There's a plug of some kind shutting out God's 
supply of love and grace. If we would only keep 
that channel open, so that his Spirit could flow in 
and take possession of our lives, how different they 
would all be, how full of peace and fruitfulness! 

* There is an almost infinite number of these plugs, 
but I shall mention only seven this morning. 

“The largest plug I know is SetF! Some of our 


lives are so centered on self that pulling out that 
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plug seems almost like destroying our very being. 
We set our hearts on acquiring some particular kind 
of happiness which we crave with all the longing a 
human soul can know. We think we are Christians, 
but all the time we are straining every nerve to 
accomplish that set wish, making every other cir- 
cumstance and duty yield to that. We are willing 
to accept God’s will in everything but that, and so 
a great plug obstructs the channel. 

“Or, it may be that we have an insatiable (though 
to ourselves unrecognized) love of praise, and when 
we do not get it are wretched. We magnify every 
little slight, enjoy or not every occasion according as 
it yields our craved supply of adulation. We look 
at everything through the eyes of self-love, and, 
perhaps not suspecting its existence, we wake up 
some day to find that this dreadful fault has taken 
such violent root that it has poisoned our whole lives 
and usefulness. Oh, it is no easy matter, girls, to 
pull out that plug! Only by slow degrees can the 
channel be opened for God’s love to flow in. Noth- 
ing so shuts us out from his blessed influences as 
our own self-love and self-will. 

“Plug No. 2 is the habit of worrying. Some one 
once remarked to me, ‘ New England girls are too 
conscientious—they take life too hard.’ The last 
part of that is true, for some of us do take life too 
hard. We allow ourselves to be so fretted by little 
accidents and mishaps that our repose of manner 
and of soul is often lost for days. A broken platter, 
a miscooked dish at our dinner party, a servant's 
blunder, unpunctuality in one with whom we have 
an appointment—any of these little things I have 
known so to upset a woman that she has quite lost 
the sense of the relative unimportance of these little 
things to her higher soul life. Only things which 
affect that should truly disturb us. Don’t take life 
hard, girls; take it easy, just so far as you can. 
Worry is one of the commonest and meanest plugs. 
A Christian who once lets God’s love take posses- 
sion of his every feeling and motive will never 
worry. He knows that if we act solely in that spirit, 
He will always make everything work together for 
good. After we have done our best in that spirit, 
we can safely leave the rest with Him. 

“ Not greatly different is Plug No. 5, the habit of 
becoming so absorbed in an occupation as to be 
quite impatient at interruptions. This is constitu- 
tional with some, but if indulged this habit will so 
tyrannize over us that we shall be most unlovely 
and unpleasant companions. I have known some 
good Christian girls who would allow themselves to 
become so much absorbed in reading a novel that it 
would seem as if they were possessed of an evil 
spirit until that book was finished. Others under- 
take dressmaking or house-cleaning, and get so 
absorbed and nervous that they are utterly unlike 
themselves till it is done, and impatient of an inter- 
ruption or delay in their plans. Such girls can 
never become the calm, even-tempered Christians 
which are such ornaments to our church. I remem- 
ber a sentence of Mrs. Prentiss’s: ‘If you could 
once make up your mind in the fear of God never 
to undertake more work of any sort than you can 
carry on calmly, quietly, without hurry or flurry, and 
the instant you feel yourself growing nervous and like 
one out of breath, would stop and take breath, you 
would find this simple, common-sense rule doing for 
you what no prayers or tears could ever accomplish.’ 

“Plug No. 4is undue anxiety about the future. A 
plainer, less pleasant name for this plug is actual 
distrust of God. No child who truly loves and 
trusts a father will doubt that she will be taken care 
of by Him. Live one day at a time, and leave the 
rest to Him. 

‘Who trusts in God’s unchanging love 
Builds on the rock which naught can move.’ 
Don't let that wicked plug keep out God’s love. 

“Plug No. 5 is a spirit of discontent with the pres- 
ent, a looking forward or backward or wishing any 
change from the monotonous one in which God 
seems to have placed us. This is an insidious plug 
which will severely shut us out from the peace of 
God’s love, for it grows from dissatisfaction with his 
method of dealing with us. 

“Of all plugs, one of the hatefulest, because se 
demeaning, is Plug No. 6—jealousy, that blighting 
spirit which haunts some of us. Some people are 
rightly ambitious to succeed in everything they 
attempt, but wrong in feeling the most intense mis- 
ery if any one excels them or attains what they have 
failed to aequire—whether a prize in college, a posi- 
tion for self-support, or the love of a friend. The 
best way to pull out that plug is to try to do some 
thing for the one of whom you are jealous. 

“The last plug of which I shall speak is any cher- 
ished sin which shuts God out of our hearts, any 


conscious disobedience to our conscience. Each of us 
knows best whether that is our plug. 

“Now, girls, shall we not each of us set about pull- 
ing out our plugs? Let us make it the chief busi- 
ness of our lives, by constant watching and praying, 
to pull out every plug that keeps God’s love from 
flooding our souls. Perhaps some of you think this 
idea of letting God’s love rule us is a one-sided 
affair—that it is leaving too much to him, with no 
exertion on our part. But there is plenty of work 
for us in keeping the channel open, in rooting up 
the selfish desires and wrong impulses which hinder 
the course of his love. In all the petty details of 
every-day life let us obey every slightest intimation 
of his will, act at once on every higher, better im- 
pulse, and, by this habit of constant obedience to his 
spirit within us, attain at last unto that blessed con- 
dition in which his will shall be ours, and our heaven 
will begin on earth. If we but knew the peace and 
joy of a life permeated in every event, great and 
small, by this spirit of God's love; if we knew the 
bliss of even one day in which nothing keeps back 
his spirit from manifesting itself in our every word 
and thought and action—if many of us who * take life 
hard” knew the restfulness of thus letting him take 
the responsibility and the care from our lives, oh, 
how eagerly would we pull out every plug which 
shuts him out of our hearts! Pull out the plugs, O 
girls, pull out the plugs !”’ 

The sermon was ended, the hymn was sung, the 
canoes bore their fair freight gently across the lake, 
and soon the Hemlock Parlor was left to the grand 
solitude of * God’s first temples.” In more than 
one at least of those jolly campers’ lives, Dorothy's 
sermon and its queer text worked a blessing. 
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A TIMELY REMEDY. 


‘THE followimg suggestions from “ Medical 

Classics” will be appreciated by those whose 
lives have been made a burden out-of-doors by the 
bites of insects. The remedy is so easily obtain- 
able, and so simple of application that no one need 
be unprotected : 

“Many people do not know how easily they can 
protect themselves and their children against the 
bites of gnats and other insects. Weak ecarbolic 
acid, sponged on the skin and hair, and in some 
cases the clothing, will drive away the whole tribe. 
A great many children and a few adults are tor- 
mented throughout the whole summer by minute 
enemies. We know persons who are afraid of 
picnics, and even of their own gardens, on this 
account. Clothing is an imperfect protection, tor 
we have seen a child whose foot and ankle had 
been stung through the stocking so seriously that 
for days she could not wear a leather shoe. All 
this can be avoided, according to our experience, 
and that we believe of many others, by carbolic 
acid judiciously used. ‘The safest plan is to keepa 
saturated solution of the acid. The solution cannot 
contain more than six or seven per cent., and it may 
be added to water until the latter smells strongly. 
This may readily and with perfect safety be applied 
with a sponge. We have no doubt that horses and 
cattle could be protected in the same way from the 
flies which sometimes nearly madden them.” 

WANTON WASTE. 

F a man owned a valuable horse, he would 

make every sacrifice in his power to give the 
horse rest the moment he discovered evidences of 
exhaustion from overwork. He would do this from 
motives of economy, if not humanity. Needing the 
services of the animal both for pleasure and profit, 
he would seek to keep him in working condition. 
Yet this same man will use up his own entire work- 
ing force without a scruple; and do this without 
necessity, simply from ignorance and indifference. 
Having been put in possession of a most delicate and 
yet perfectly adjusted machine, he will run it for years 
without giving a thought to the friction and damage 
that must make repair and readjustment necessary. 

Women and men are alike in this abuse of 
mental and physical powers; they will spur them- 
selves to renewed effort when every nerve and 
every brain-cell is crying for rest. The “ Lancet ” 
recently commenting on investigations made to dis- 
cover the symptoms of overwork among pupils and 
teachers, sums up the results as follows: ‘“ The 
signs of mental irritability were apparent in sleep- 
lessness and nervous laughter; of fatigue, in sleep- 
iness and incapacity for task work. Lolling, yawn- 
ing, and a languid manner told that the will was 


flagging. Headache suggested overstrain in study | 


combined with defective ventilation, and perhaps a 
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too sparing diet.” No man would expect to get as 
much work out of a poorly fed horse as out of one 
well fed, housed, and groomed. Surely a man’s 
working powers are of as much value to him as the 
working powers of his horse, viewed only from the 
financial standpoint. Of the moral responsibility of 
the individual for the preservation of the gifts of 
life and power derived from the Creator we need 
not speak. Surely if we give obedience to the ecom- 
mand * ‘Thou shalt not kill,” the life given to us 
will not be lightly held, but reverently accepted as a 
gift to be used in the service of God, and for the 
benefit of the world of which we form a part. 

The “ Lancet” says: * Overwork, both mental 
and bodily, is at once the most general and the 
least regarded form of illness to which we are 
liable in the present age. Do what we may, it is 
next to impossible to escape from it; but there is, 
at all events, a certain satisfaction in being able to 
recognize its features. We must not forget, how- 
ever, that it is also to a considerable extent a pre- 
ventable evil, and it is certainly a matter for satis- 
faction that this fact is net ignored by the reform- 
ing party in the Legislature. Its treatment in 
individual cases requires chiefly that due attention 
be paid to the two great essentials of timely rest and 
wholesome diet. Work, however irksome, may, it 
is generally allowed, be undertaken on a very liberal 
scale, if only it is not too continuous, but is broken 
by timely and adequate intervals of rest. The 
value of a plain and liberal dietary is hardly less, 
and we may take it as a maxim for the times that, 
so long as appetite and sleep are unimpaired, there 
is no dangerous degree of overwork, and, conversely, 
that a failure in either of these respects should be 
regarded as a warning signal, to which attention 
should be paid by relieving the strain of exertion.” 

There are very few men and women in the world 
who cannot command at least one hour's rest in 
twenty-four. An economy of time now wasted in 
unnecessary effort, in useless use of nervous force, 
would secure this. A waste of money meets with 
publie eondemnation that is a check on extrava- 
gance, but we are so faultily educated that we com- 
mend a waste of vital foree by urging on the 
deluded vietim to renewed effort. 


WHAT IS HIDDEN? 


HE selection of a home in the country, either 

temporarily or permanently, is a very important 
one. Many people have an idea that if they only 
get out of town early enough they are safe. If the 
place seleeted has shade, and is pleasantly located 
either as to station or beach, they feel that all neces- 
sary conditions have been filled. The water supply, 
the condition of the cellar, the sanitary outdoor 
arrangements, are not Investigated, and this neglect 
often leads to the payment of heavy penalties. The 
“ Medical Classies”” recently published a “ Sanitary 
Guide” that will be found useful : 

“For the benefit of summer boarders I would 
suggest that the following points should be noted as 
a guide to the healthfulness of a given house or 
locality : 

*(1) Are there wells and cesspools in porous soil 
nearer than two hundred feet of each other ? 

“(2) Ifthe water supply is from a stream or 
pond, take a stroll to its source and see if it is liable 
to contamination by cattle or other agencies. 

(4) Lf water or milk emits an odor after stand- 
ing for any time, it should be viewed with suspicion; 
and to test the water put a spoonful of sugar in a 
tumbler, which keep covered in a warm place, and 
if it becomes turbid it is to be viewed with sus- 
picion. So also if either the food or water causes 
diarrheea. 

(4) If outhouses are foul and neglected, then 
other and less visible parts of the building may be 
assumed to be bad. 

“(5) Never stay long in dark, damp, or musty 
rooms. Don't occupy a ground floor if avoidable— 
or a house without a cellar, especially if the latter 
is damp or wet. 

“ (6) If slops or refuse are thrown on the ground 
near a house, they will breed disease. Too much 
shade is bad, and where evergreens and other shrub- 
hery grow so low as to rot and foster damp—beware. 

“All outhouses should have a supply of sifted 
earth to throw in at intervals so as to absorb 
moisture and be free from odors. Distrust country 
plumbing of all kinds—‘ The trail of the serpent 
is over all.’ 

“ Observe if there are many pale, thin, dyspeptic, 
and worn-out looking women and children in the 
neighborhood, and you will have a fair index as to 
its healthfulness.”’ 
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ARTHUR VAUGHN’S WILL. 
By M. W. Goopwiy. 
R. BAYARD’S carriage drew up before the 


great brown-stone mansion that stood in one 
of the up-town streets, loking sidewise on the 
wintry freshness of Central Park. 

As the doctor stood on the doorstep, waiting for 
an answer to his ring, his eyes were studying the 
name of “ Vaughn ” on the silver door-plate, but his 
thoughts had gone in before him, and were busy 
with the little sufferer who lay on the great rose- 
wood bedstead in the room above. 

“Ah!” sighed the kind old physician, “ how 
powerless wealth is to buy health!” 

In Arthur Vaughn's room the satin curtains were 
drawn so closely that the room seemed almost dark 
after the dazzling brightness of the snow-covered 
streets. The doctor’s eyes, unwonted to the mid- 
day twilight, could not at first discern the form of 
either patient or nurse ; but his ear caught the tone 
of encouragement in Miss Caudle’s voice. 

Her report was certainly hopeful. Arthur's 
temperature was normal, his pulse regular, no bad 
symptom except his weakness, and that of course 
was to be expected after yesterday’s operation. 

“ Yes,” answered Dr. Bayard, with his hand on 
Arthur’s pulse, “he is getting along famously. I 
only hope the boy at the hospital may do as well.” 

Arthur raised his languid eyes for the first time. 
“ Has the boy at the hospital got hip-disease, too ?” 
he asked. 

“No, but he has lost his leg. I will tell you all 
about him some time; but now you must be kept 
quiet, and in a few days we will have you all right.” 

Whether the doctor -thought this, or only hoped 
it, or said it without thinking or hoping it, his pre- 
diction did not come true. Day after day came and 
went without bringing strength to the weak limbs 
or color to the pale cheek. 

The little invalid was a difficult patient at first ; 
fretful as none can be except a spoiled child to 
whom sickness comes as the only thwarting of his 
will that he has ever known. His mother, with her 
tears and flowers and sentiment, he would not allow 
in the room; and yet when he had banished her 
his conscience reproached him so much that he was 
thrown into still greater nervous irritation. For his 
father he had a feeling of respect amounting almost 
to awe; but he had confided once to his nurse that 
he did not feel very well acquainted with his papa. 

Mr. Vaughn was one of the busiest of the busy 
men in the Produce Exchange. The great clock 
might almost be set by his arrival, he was so punct- 
ual in the morning; and once when a friend had 
urged him to take a half-holiday for a matinée, Mr. 
Vaughn had answered: “ That matinée might cost 
me a thousand dollars. I can’t afford it.” 

Poor Mr. Vaughn! With all his millions, he 
couldn’t afford to drive in the park, he couldn’t 
afford to go to the picture galleries, he couldn’t 
afford to take time to get acquainted with his boy. 
So now he saw with grief that his little sick son 
turned away from him to the gentle nurse who had 
ministered to him day and night through the weary 
months of his suffering. 

Roor Miss Caudle did not find Arthur a very 
easy patient to care for, either. She had to bear 
with much fault-finding as she dressed the wound 
and adjusted the bandages. She was obliged, too, 
to listen to many a complaint as the click of roller- 
skates or the shouts of the boys at play echoed 
from the sidewalk below. 

Twenty times a day Arthur would sigh, “ Oh, 
dear! why can’t J play like other fellows? What’s 
the use of living if I can’t have any fun ?” 

Seeing that reasoning only made the little sufferer 
more rebellious, Miss Caudle would only answer by 
stroking the soft hair, or singing softly as she sat by 
the bed. 

But at length, as the weeks wore on, every one 
began to see a great change in Arthur. He did not 
seem to be any stronger; in fact, he grew steadily 
weaker: but he was getting to be so cheerful and 
so brave and so unselfish that his father asked the 
doctor what could be the meaning of the change. 
Shrewd old Dr. Bayard smiled, and said nothing ; 
but he understood something of the influences at 
work, and he knew that his best prescription was 
the daily report from the boy at the hospital. 

Arthur was never tired of hearing about the little 
newsboy, and how bravely he had borne the ampu- 
tation of his leg ; how he had laughed at sympathy, 


and had said that, for his part, he thought it was a 
good stroke of business, because people were so 
much more likely to buy papers from a chap with 
only one leg. 

After he heard this, Arthur felt ashamed to think 
how impatient and envious he had been, and he 
asked to be wheeled to the window, that he might 
look out and see the boys running and jumping. He 
had learned a new tenderness for his mother, too, 
since he had heard that Jim had never known 
what it was to have one, and how he had told Dr. 
Bayard that he thought the two nicest things in the 
world would be to have a mother and to have ice- 
cream every day. ‘ Not the hoky-poky ice-cream,” 
he had explained, “that you lick with your tongue, 
but the kind you eat with a spoon.” 

Arthur was mightily amused at this idea of this ; 
but it made him realize, for the first time, that there 
were boys who did not have mothers and ice-cream. 
After this, too, he never had any dainty without 
longing to share it with Jim; and at last the butler 
received orders to do up a share of all Master 
Arthur’s delicacies in a little gilded basket, which 
was stowed away in the doctor’s carriage and 
brought out at the side of the little iron bedstead in 
the surgical ward of the children’s hospital. 

To Jim it seemed like a peep into Paradise to 
have the doctor sit beside him and tell him about 
Arthur and his tool-box and printing-press, and the 
yellow village-cart with the black pony and the 
tiger. Jim looked puzzled at that word ; then his 
face cleared, and he said, “ Oh, yes, that’s the feller 
that cuts behind, and gits paid for it.” 

It seemed so wonderful, too, to think of a boy 
who spent six months in the country, instead of 
being sent for a week by the Fresh Air folks. Why, 
Jim remembered how, in his country week at the 
old farmhouse, he had lain in the pink, sweet clover 
and looked up at the blue sky stretching away with- 
out ever a chimney-stack or a telegraph pole in 
sight, and listened to the chorus of birds in the 
apple trees, and how he had wondered if there 
could be anything in heaven as nice as that. 

“ Now, Jim,” Dr. Bayard said one day, “ what 
ean you think of, that you have seen and done, that 
would interest Arthur? You see, your life is so 
different from his that he would enjoy hearing 
about it.” 

“ No!” exclaimed Jim, incredulously. “ You don’t 
think so, do you ?” 

Yes, the doctor intimated by a nod that he did 
think so; in fact, that he was sure of it; and, so 
encouraged, Jim poured out a flood of his street ex- 
periences ; of the torchlight processions in which he 
had marched, of the great fires he had seen, and, 
most thrilling of all, of the capture of a pickpocket 
at which he had assisted. 

“Those are good stories—first rate,” said the 
doctor, as Jim paused for breath, quite amazed at 
his own narrative powers, “ but can’t you tell some- 
thing more about your every-day life; what you 
have to eat, and where you sleep, and all that ?” 

“ Well, I guess we’d better not say much about 
that. It might make Arthur kind o’ sorrowful. Not 
that it’s so bad ’’—Jim interrupted himself as if 
ashamed of seeming to complain—* but it might 
seem rough to a boy that wasn’t used toit. There’s 
everything in getting used to things. You see, after 
father died, I went to live with Bill—where ? 
Oh, in a packing-box near Claflin’s. We set up a 
blacking-stand, and did fust-rate till they cleared 
away the empty boxes out of the street, and we had 
to move on. Then we took up selling papers and 
spending the nights round at lodging-houses, when 
we had money enough, and when we didn’t, why, 
we would take the soft side of a doorstep. It isn’t 
so bad. There’s everything in getting used to 
things.” 

This aphorism seemed to be the one lump of wis- 
dom which Jim had accumulated, and he hugged it 
to his heart on all occasions. He had got used to 
many a hardship so far, and he hoped in time to get 
so used to going on one leg that two would seem 
quite in his way and a positive inconvenience. 

As Jim grew stronger, Arthur grew weaker, and 
it often made Dr. Bayard’s kind heart ache to think 
how little the one had to live for, and how much 
the other had to leave; but Arthur never seemed 
depressed about himself now. He had listened to 
Jim’s stories, sometimes with smiles, sometimes with 
a lump in his throat, but with: so much profit that 
from a selfish, spoiled childhood he had grown 
slowly but surely into a new life, where the happi- 
ness lay in giving happiness, and the joy was found 
in the enjoyment of others. The servants walked 
with gentler tread as they passed his door; a certain 
sacredness seemed already on the room where he 


lay. Like the figure of the infant Christ in the 
wonderful picture of “The Holy Night,” he seemed 
to be the central sun of the family life, and the faces 
of all who stood around him reflected the heavenly 
light. 

Mr. Vaughn spent many hours in the sick-room, 
reading and playing and talking with the little son 
who had suddenly grown so dear and so necessary 
that all thoughts of grain and stocks and bonds and 
“puts and calls” seemed far off and trivial as com- 
pared with the pleasure of ministering to the little 
sufferer at home. 

So. it came about that Arthur was very seldom 
left alone. But one May afternoon he had insisted 
that his father and mother should go for a drive; 
and now that Miss Caudle was preparing his beef- 
tea, he lay looking idly out of the window, and 
repeating half aloud some verses that he had seen 
somewhere, written by a little English princess who, 
like him, had had sad occasion to know how little 
love or wealth or power could do to cure pain and 
sickness. Slowly Arthur murmured the lines: 

“ Unthinking, idle, wild, and young, 
I laughed and danced and talked and sung, 
And, preud of health, of freedom vain, 
Dreamed not of sorrow nor of pain, 
Concluding in these hours of glee 
That all the world was made foy me. 


“‘ But when the hour of trial came, 
When sickness shook this trembling frame, 
When folly’s gay pursuits were o’er, 
Aud I could sing and dance no more, 
It then oceurred how sad ’twould be 
Were this world only made for me !” 


Arthur was too young to know or care that the 
poetry was not very good. He was thinking, as he 
said it over to himself, that he might almost have 
written it out of his own experiences. Then, as he 
thought of all that lay behind and before him, he 
sighed a pitiful little sigh (all sighs are pitiful in a 
child)—a tear slid down under the drooping lid, and 
was brushed away by the thin little hand. Then, 
suddenly, a light as of a new and joyful purpose 
seemed to dawn on the pale face, lending it hope 
and color and life. Drawing toward him the 
swinging table which held his books and paper and 
pencils, he took up a diary, bound in Russia leather, 
with silver clasps, and his name in raised letters on 
the cover. It was his mother’s gift to him, but had 
never been begun. 

He opened the cover, and turned the pages till he 
came to May 15. Here he paused, and, taking up 
the tiny gold pencil, was beginning to write, when 
the door opened, and Dr. Bayard entered. 

“ How now, my little man! You are not strong 
enough to handle a pencil. What is Miss Caudle 
about 

“Qh, please, doctor, don’t say anything to her 
about it! «Indeed, it would make me worse not to 
do it. It’s just a little bit of writing. And, Doctor, 
I have a great favor to ask of you. Will you bring 
Jim to see me, this afternoon ?”’ 

“Why, no, Arthur, not to-day. You are really 
not able to see him. The excitement would be bad 
for you. To-morrow, perhaps—” 

* Doctor,” said the childish voice, while the child- 
ish eyes looked straight into his, “ to-morrow may 
be too late, and I must see Jim.” 

The physician turned aside, fairly conquered by 
those eyes, clear with the clearness of eternal light. 

“T will bring him,” was all he said. The nurse 
met him as he passed out. “I think the child is 
worse, doctor,” she said. 

“Yes, he is worse,” the doctor replied.“ Let his 
parents be with him, but don’t alarm them too much. 
It would react on the child. I shall be back soon.” 

A few hours later Arthur lay in bed, half propped 
up by pillows, one hand in his mother’s, the other 
stretched out toward his father, but tightly closed 
over a book. The temporary excitement which had 
lent him strength had faded now, leaving him 
drooping like a broken lily. In his eyes the strained 
look of eager expectation told of some one waited 
for. Suddenly the rattling of rapid carriage- 
wheels caughthis ear. The door downstairs opened 
aid shut. The stumping of a little crutch was 
heard on the stairway ; a boyish figure stood in the 
great doorway. ‘The little form on the bed raised 
itself and stretched out its arms. The feeble voice 
said : 

Jim !” 

Then, with Jim’s face close to his, the black head 
beside the yellow, Arthur Vaughn lay smiling on 
his pillow in the sleep that would know no tearful 
waking. 

In his hand his diary was still closely clasped. 
As they drew it reverently away, it fell open at the 
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marked by a book-mark and headed, “ May 
Underneath they saw the childish writing : 


MY WILL. 


Dear Papa and Mamma, I want you to take Jim to 
be your little boy, and give him all my things. 
ARTHUR. 


The letters were uncertain, and ran down hill, but 
the eyes that read them were so blinded by tears 
that no writing would have been quite legible. 

Mr. Vaughn sat in the darkened room close to 
the great rosewood bed, one hand still clasping the 
little thin one that could make no response, the other 
thrown gently round the shoulders of the little 
cripple. - 

Dr. Bayard stood at the window, looking out with 
eyes that saw little. “I understand it now,” he 
whispered. “ ‘A little child shall lead them !’”’ 


“FRESH AIR.” 

HE summer’s work has begun, and our young 
readers are beginning to remember the boys 
and girls who are shut up to the stifling city during 
the warm weather unless the means is provided to 
take them out of the city. The first money for the 
Fresh Air Fund came last week from the Cheerful 
Workers of Hartford, Conn., who send a check for 

$10. Who will follow ? 

The blessing of a change from a crowded tene- 
ment, from stifling city streets, to the air, light, and 
fresh, nutritious food to be found in the country, 
none can know fully but those who have experienced 
the blessing. Even two weeks leaves a permanent 
impression. Not long ago, a woman physician, 
whose ability and devotion make her a blessing, was 
called upon by a young girl for medical advice. 
The physician saw at once that the girl needed a 
complete change ; that her employment was entirely 
unsuited to her, and that help must be immediate to 
save the girl from consumption. A lady connected 
with a summer home supported by the graduates 
of a popular school offered the hospitalities of the 
home to the young girl, and here she has spent 
three weeks in June, to return to the city fitted, in 
a measure, to meet the conditions that surround her 
life. Her letters are pathetic in their gratitude. 
There is a beautiful justice in the thought that 
young girls whose lives have been free from the 
pressure of poverty, whose lives have been enriched 
by love and kindness, by wealth in many cases, have 
established this home, and through it extend the 
hand of sisterly love to those who live lives of toil 
and deprivation. 

Now there is another girl, fourteen years old, who 
needs at least a month in the country. She is em- 
ployed in a factory, and will have to lose her wages 
for the time she is away. She has been in poor 
health all winter, but has worked steadily. She 
has never seen the country, and has lived all her life 
in crowded tenements. Who will give her one 


15.” 


E sometimes feel as if we would like to see all 
the boys who have been employed in The 
Christian Union office in a procession. It would 
make quite a little procession. There is the man 
whom you will find occupying a responsible position 
in the office, respected by every person connected 
in any way with the paper. He came on the paper 
a little boy, and by his devotion and faithfulness 
has worked up to his present position. You can 
rely on one thing: if you should visit the office any 
day in the year, any hour of the day, you would 
find a smile of welcome and interest, and he would 
always find time to attend to your wants. There 
is never any hurry or worry where he is, and yet 
his work is always done; it makes a great differ- 
ence in the success of the paper, the peace and 
happiness of all concerned. 

Then there is the boy whose temper was like 
dynamite, always ready to go off on the slightest 
jar; lovable, but a constant trial because he was so 
very uncertain. 

Then there was Alfred, plodding, earnest, ambi- 
tious ; ready to do any work that needed to be done. 
He outgrew the place, and is now a printer, and 
comes to see us sometimes, well dressed, polite ; 
just as earnest and ambitious to succeed as when he 
worked for three dollars a week. 

Then there was Will, plodding every day in the 
same footprints. He would do the work that was 
put before him, and do it well, but he never saw 
the work that was on either side of him. He was 
just a machine that did not need oiling. 


Then there was the elegant boy who wore a high 
hat almost as soon as he took off knickerbockers. 
He appeared from ten to thirty minutes late each 
morning, and dressed as though for a day’s leisure 
in town. A slender cane, Prince Albert coat, kid 
gloves, and a mustache that consumed at least a 
third of his time. As the prospect was that the 
mustache would grow larger, and there was every 
evidence that it would become constantly of more 
importance, we had to discharge its owner and get 
some one who had time to attend to the work. 

Then came Ben. Alert, earnest, good-tempered, 
and ready for any work that was to be done, 
modest, almost forgetting the pronoun I, except to 
place it at the service of the office ; but we could not 
keep Ben a boy, and he went into a more responsi- 
ble position, with the good wishes of everybody 
who was brought into contact with him. 

Then there was the boy who went about his work 
as if he did not have a friend in the world. 
Gloomy, frowning, repellent, he was like a threat- 
ening thunder cloud, and a great sigh of relief was 
given when the end came. 

Then there was the boy who was all bluster and 
fuss. He hurried so that he never found time to 
walk up or down stairs. He jumped down the last 
half, and always came up three steps at atime. He 
would bounce into the editorial rooms, to forget what 
he came for, and would land with a bang at the 
foot of the stairs, to drop everything he carried, 
and forget what he was to do with it. 

Then there was the boy who rummaged waste- 
paper baskets, and looked out of windows, and had 
eyes for everything except his own interests. His 
reign was short. 

And then there was tle boy who would address 
envelopes upside down, paste inclosures into 
circulars upside down, and when his attention was 
called to it, look up in surprise to ask, “* What’s the 
difference 

Well, the 
another place. 

Two who came to the office, boys, have made 
positions for themselves as men. 


difference was that he had to find 


LINDA’S PICNIC. 


OU never would have dreamed, as you saw this 
tiny maiden going so quietly into the park with 
her nurse, Hilda, and looking so smilingly into the 
big policeman’s face, that it was the same little girl 
who so often caused trouble and anxiety in her 
home because she wanted her own way. She 
looked so dainty, in the prettiest of simple white 
dresses, with dainty boots, and a broad-brimmed hat 
with a wreath of daisies, that you really would want 
to kiss her pretty pink cheek. She walked along, 
this little Linda, and very busy was the little brain 
under the brown hair. 

“Yes, I will. I'll do it this very day. I will so 
climb up those rocks. I do it in the country, and 
the park is the country, and we will have a pienie, 
Milly and I,” and Linda gave Milly a squeeze and 
shake that made her shut her eyes, but Milly was 
accustomed to this, as she received these hugs many 
times each day. 

Hilda did not know why Linda was so quiet. 
Usually she was full of chatter, and kept her busy 
answering questions and running after her, but 
to-day Linda walked demurely in and out of the 
shadows of the trees. They reached the great 
stretch of lawn at last, and added two more to that 
moving flower garden. For that is what it seemed 
to be, with the little children dressed in various 
colors, and the many colored parasols to the baby- 
carriages, and the nurses like great hollyhocks 
towering over these daisies and buttereups and 
geraniums and pinks as they twittered and fluttered 
and ran and tumbled over the grass like flowers 
blown by the wind. Linda and Hilda, and Milly, 
the blue-eyed doll, soon added to the number of 
children, nurses, and dollies that made the great 
lawn of Prospect Park so delightful a place. 

Linda joined one of the groups sitting at the foot 
of a big tree. These were little girls whom she met 
every day, and two of them lived on the same block 
with Linda. Hilda joined the nurses that sat just 
a little further off, and she with her friends became 
deeply interested in their own affairs. As their 
little charges were playing quietly, an hour or more 
passed before the groups broke up, and they would 
not then if it had not been time for some of the 
younger ones to go home and take their morning 
naps. When Hilda went to the children at last, 
Linda was not there. None of the children remem- 


Hilda flew 


bered having seen her in some time. 


from group to group, but nowhere was Linda to be 
found. 

Half an hour before, there came out from the 
lawn on to the hot, spongy pavement a little girl who 
had slipped from group to group till she was close 
to the bushes that separated the lawn from the 
roadway, when she darted through, and soon was 
going as fast as she could without running toward a 
bridge that covered another driveway. This little 
girl carried a doll. We would have known her, and 
so would the policeman at the entrance of the park 
have known her, as Linda. She did not look behind, 
but walked on, hugging Milly closer and closer to her. 

When she crossed the bridge she came to a thick 
growth of bushes, and into this she darted, pushing 
and shoving the branches aside until she came to a 
cleared space under a young tulip tree. She was so 
tired and out of breath that she was glad to sit down. 

“ We will just have a lovely picnic, Milly. I’ve 
got three crackers in my pocket and two caramels, 
and I know it will be just splendid when we get 
there. You needn't be ’spointed, Milly ; this is not 
the place. I can find it, | know. There’s the 
loveliest waterfall tumbling over the rocks, and—let 
me whisper in your ear, Milly—I’m going to put 
my bare feet in the water. Don’t you tell, Milly!” 
And Milly got another squeeze. 

After a few minutes Linda got up and started 
again for the “loveliest place.’ Before she knew 
it she had almost stumbled out into a narrow walk 
that crossed from one roadway to another, and right 
at the feet of another big policeman. He thought, 
of course, that the crackling he heard in the bushes 
was made by a rabbit or chipmunk, and did not even 
turn his head, but stood like a statue until every 
bone in Linda’s little body ached with standing still. 
Milly had been hugged so tightly that she had not 
opened her eyes in a long time. 

At last Mr. Policeman moved on, and when the 
sound of his footsteps had died away Linda darted 
across into the next clump of bushes. But here the 
ground was stony and hard, and the bushes grew 
very low and thick. It was so hot and sodark that 
poor Linda was very much frightened, and really 
thought she would walk past this place on the road. 

“ Don’t you be ‘tall frightened, Milly, ’eause you's 
very safe.” 

But if Milly could have opened her eyes she would 
have been frightened at the pale face of the little 
mother who carried her. 

“We'll find the road in a minute, Milly,” she 
said, but stubbed her foot against a stone and fell. 
She scrambled to her feet, and, hugging Milly still 
closer, said, “ You won't ery much, Milly, will you? 
‘cause you must stand ‘ittle hurts.” And somebody 
must have cried, for there were two wet spots right 
on the front of Milly’s dress. 

Again Linda started to find the road, but the 
bushes made such a tangle of branches that she 
could not get through, and turned back to find the 
narrow path she had crossed. 

“Oh, how tired and warm and ragged she was! 
And Milly had lost her new hat. She no longer 
urged Milly not to ery. The big tears ran down 
her own cheeks. She fell againand again. At last 
she saw an opening in the trees, and, running for- 
ward, she ran right against the big policeman who 
stood where she had first seen him. 

“You little ragamuffin! what are you doing 
here?” and he took hold of her arm. | 

“ Well, I never! You deserve a good trouncing. 
That girl deserves a fright, but she’s most crazy. 
Come along.” And he dragged Linda, who was too 
frightened to speak. 

“ Mein lieber kind!” And Hilda caught Linda in 
her arms and covered her with kisses. 

Linda never tried to have another pienie alone. 


NOT DECEIVED. 
Neva the end of April last the director of the 


German mint, at Berlin, brought to the 
Emperor Frederick, in his sick-chamber, the first 
coin bearing his image which had been struck 
since his melancholy accession to the imperial 
throne. It was the first coin from the die. 

“When will the public issue of this coinage of 
mine begin ?” asked the sick Emperor. 

= On the 15th of May,” said the director of the 
munt. 

“ And shall I not be dead on the 15th of May ?” 
said the Emperor. 

The Emperor, who had been bravely facing 
death for months, evidently was under no delusion 
as to the character of his illness. Yet he lived to 
see the coin issued ; a month later his brief reign 
had come to an end.—{ Youth’s Companion. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
THE TABERNACLE.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HE Old Testament teaches the same great truths 
as the New Testament; but it teaches them by 
different methods; it is a book of object-lessons. 
It teaches spiritual truths by means of symbols 
addressed to the eye. It spoke to the race in its 
childhood ; and it spoke by tangible metaphor; by 
poetry hardened into material objects. Of this 
fundamental canon of Old Testament interpretation 
the Tabernacle affords a striking illustration. No 
explanation of its meaning is afforded by the Bible 
itself. It was left for the Israelites to ponder, that 
by pondering they might grow gradually into a 
conception of its sacred significance. For our pur- 
pose in this paper, which is simply to use the outer 
tabernacle to interpret the inner truths which it was 
appointed to set forth, it is not necessary to enter 
into any elaborate description of the edifice itself, 
much less into the discussions of scholars respect- 
ing doubtful details. It is enough for me toask the 
reader to picture to himself its general outlines. 
Imagine, then, an inclosure seventy-five feet broad 
by a hundred and fifty feet long, surrounded by 
low canvas screens answering the purpose of a mov- 
able fence. Within this inclosure was a tent-like 
structure fifteen feet high to the ridge-pole, fifteen 
wide, and forty-five long, made of movable boards 
fitted together, the whole covered with tapestries of 
cloths and skins. Immediately upon entering the 
inclosure, and directly before the entrance, was the 
altar of burnt offering; a framework of acacia 
boards overlaid with brass (possibly copper or 
bronze), seven and a half feet long and four and a 
half high.? On this altar all the ordinary offerings 
of the priestly ceremonial were made. Between 
this altar and the entrance to the tent or tabernacle 
was the laver, a large circular vessel made from the 
polished brass mirrors contributed by the Hebrew 
women.® It contained water for the ceremonial 
ablutions of the priests, who were always required 
to cleanse themselves, formally and ceremoniously, 
before entering the tabernacle. Within the tent 
itself were the altar of incense, the golden candle- 
stick, the table of shew-bread. The altar of incense 
was made of acacia wood, overlaid with gold; it 
was a foot and a half square and three feet high. 
On this, incense was to be burned every day. The 
golden candlestick consisted of a base, a straight 
shaft rising from the base with six arms or branches 
—three on each side of the central shaft. Seven 
lamps were supported on the central shaft and six 
branches. This candlestick was made of pure gold, 
wrought, not cast. The shew-bred consisted of 
twelve loaves or cakes, fresh every Sabbath day, 
placed in two rows, with frankincense on each row. 
The bread when taken away was to be eaten by the 
priests.* The tabernacle itself was divided by a 
veil or curtain into two chambers of unequal dimen- 
sions. Behind this curtain, in the inner chamber, 
known as the Holy of Holies, was the ark, a coffer 
or chest made of acacia wood, three feet nine inches 
long by two feet three inches broad and deep,° con- 
taining the tables of stone with the Ten Command- 
ments engraved upon them, Aaron’s rod, a pot of 
manna, and, later, the book of the law. Over this 
ark was the mercy-seat, a plate of gold with two 
cherubim standing on it, the whole beaten out of 
one solid piece of metal, and constituting the cover 
of the ark. 

With this picture in our imagination, let us 
attempt to read the spiritual lesson’ embodied in 
the tabernacle. 

1. The heart of this whole structure, giving it its 
sacredness, was the ark in the Holy of Holies. No 
image of Deity, no symbolical representation of Him 
such as has been universal in all pagan temples, was 
allowed. The nation was taught to think of God 
not chiefly as revealed in nature, but as manifest- 
ing himself in and to the spirits of men. In the 
ark of the covenant, as the highest revelation then 
possible of the divine nature, were the two tablets 
of stone on which were graven by the teaching of 
the Divine Spirit, and therefore by “the finger of 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for July 29, 1888,— 
Exod, xl., 1-16. 

2 For deseription see Exod. xxvii., 1-8; xxxviii., 1-7. 

3 See Exod. xxx., 18-21. 4 Lev. xxiv., 5-9, 

5 See Exod., chaps.xxv. and xxxvii. 

6 Exod. xxxv., 16.; xxxi., 18; Numb. xvii., 10; Exod. xvi., 
34; Deut. xxxi., 26. 

7 For a fuller exposition of this Lesson see Dr. Plumptre’s 
admirable article in Smith’s *‘ Bible Dictionary,’’ which I 
largely follow. 


God,” the great unchanging laws of human duty 
which had been proclaimed on Sinai. With the 
law were the pot of manna—the bread that came 
down from heaven—and Aaron’s rod, the witness 
of God’s presence with his people, without which 
no man can have the law written in his heart or 
keep it in his life. And over the ark was the 
mercy-seat, declaring, with its silent symbolism, 
that over the law, which seemed so rigid and 
unbending, there rested the compassion of One for- 
giving iniquity and transgression. 

2. This Holy of Holies was the secret place of 
God. Into it neither priests nor people entered ; 
only the High Priest, once a year, on the Day of 
Atonement. A veil forever shrouds the eternal 
life, and the God who gives it, from the gaze of 
men. Only through confession and by atonement, 
only in the most sacred experience of the devoutest 
soul, is this veil pierced and the Living Presence 
reached. Now the veil is rent; the way is open 
for every one to enter in; but only by the same way 
of repentance, confession, and atonement, and 
through the One Great High-Priest. 

3. Within the tabernacle, but in its outer cham- 
ber, were the golden candlestick, the table of shew- 
bread, the altar of incense. In the heart which is 
the temple of God there is always light; for the 
Christian’s is a light heart, bright, clear, and joyous 
(Matt. v., 14; Phil. iv., 4); and Christ is the light 
that is in the midst of the golden candlestick 
(Rev. i., 12,13). There is always food, for Christ 
is the bread of life, and the heart, like the table, is 
never without its supply (John vi., 35). Nor is it 
insignificant that fresh bread was put upon the table 
every Sabbath day. There is always the spirit of 
worship, which goes up from the heart like incense 
from the altar, and in which Christ’s intercessory 
prayers mingle with our own (Psalm exli., 2; 

v. v., 8; viii., 3, 4). 

4. Outside the tabernacle altogether, but within 
the sacred inclosure, and forming an essential part 
of the provision for entering into the tabernacle 
where God was thought peculiarly to dwell, were 
the altar of burnt-offering and the laver. On the 
altar of burnt-offering were offered the threefold 
sacrifices of Judaism: the self-dedicatory, 7. e., the 
sacrifice by which the worshiper dedicated himself 
and all that he had to God; the eucharistic or 
thank-offering, which were expressions of praise 
and thanksgiving; the expiatory, or sin and tres- 
pass, offerings, by which atonement was made for 
the sins of the people. No one could enter this 
temple except by this altar of sacrifice, and no one 
can come into that state of heart which character- 
izes the spiritual temple of God except by the way 
of sacrifice ; the giving of himself to God in a living 
sacrifice which is his reasonable service (Matt. x., 
37-39; Rom. xii., 1); the sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving, the outpouring of a heart of love and 
gratitude (1 John iv., 8, 16); the sacrifice made for 
him by Christ, offered once for all a sacrifice for 
the sins of the whole world (Heb. ix., 28; x., 12.) 

Beyond the altar and before the tabernacle 
proper was the laver for washing. Without holi- 
ness no man can see God (Matt. v., 8; Heb. 
xii. 14). He only that is of a pure heart can enter 
His church above (Psalm xxiv., 5,4). For only 
by the washing of regeneration (Titus iii., 4-7) can 
we come into His true temple. 

Holiness and forgiveness, the way to God; light 
and food, the gifts of God; prayer, the gift to God ; 
law, the sacred representative of God on earth ; and 
mercy, covering law and making it a manifestation 
of divine compassion as well as of divine righteous- 
ness: these are some of the lessons which the silent 
preacher taught the children of Israel. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
HE children of Israel showed their repentance 
for their sin of idolatry by the earnestness and 
liberality with which they worked to build the Tab- 
ernacle. All their attention for months was given 
to the preparations necessary to carry out God's 
wishes for this symbol of his continual presence 
among the people. When they fell into idolatry it 
was because they had no visible evidence of God 
before them ; and God, seeing the weakness of the 
people, sought to put temptation far from them by 
putting his home among them, and setting apart 
servants whose business it should be to minister in 
this house ; every day the smoke of the incense 
would float heavenward, and the people’s thoughts 
would be carried with them to the God who led 
them out of the house of bondage; to the God 

who had made them a chosen people. 

This house of God was planned entirely by God, 


who revealed to Moses on the Mount how it should 
be built. The “ Lesson Quarterlies ” and “ Notes” 
will give explanations of the measurements and the 
materials used in the building; so we will not re- 
peat them here. The tabernacle was so con- 
structed that it was movable. The children of 
Israel were on a journey to a land which they were 
to inherit, and the tabernacle, with the furniture, 
must all be carried with the people until they should 
reach the promised land. So skins were the cover- 
ings, poles the framework, curtains the dividing 
walls, and the furniture not cumbersome, nor were 
there many pieces. God never makes it hard for 
those who truly wish to worship him in the condi- 
tions he imposes on his services. 

Now people have spread over nearly all of the 
earth’s surface ; and you cannot go to the smallest 
village without finding some place chosen where the 
people come together toserve God. Frequently the 
church is the reason why people settle in certain 
locations. Many times you will see in advertise- 
ments, among the advantages in connection with a 
house offered for sale, that churches and schools are 
near at hand, are convenient These two are fore- 
runners of civilization; without them people sink 
into ignorance and degradation. God gave them to 
the Israelites before they became a nation. 

The directions which God gave to Moses for 
the arrangements of the interior of the tabernacle 
were very minute ; nothing was trivial ; everything 
was of importance. The bread upon the table was 
to set “six in a row upon the pure table of the 
Lord.” The place in the tabernacle where every 
piece of furniture was to go was told to Moses ; and 
how clearly he showed the fidelity with which he 
listened, and the fidelity with which he carried out 
the commands! Every word was worth recording ; 
every word was worth obeying. Moses was in very 
truth a servant of God. When everything was in 
order, the curtains that were to keep out those who 
did not know or obey God were hung. Even so far 
back God put the mark of separation between those 
who followed him and those who did not; and this 
mark of separation was not merely the curtaining 
off in the tabernacle, but it was a mark of separa- 
tion every day. The man who gazed with true 
reverence at the veil that hung before the Holy of 
Holies remembered to obey the law that was writ- 
ten by the finger of God on the table of stone, and 
deposited in the ark of God that stood behind it. 
The every-day mark of separation was the difference 
in the conduct of those who had the law of God 
written in their hearts and those who had not; and 
that mark of separation is the same to-day. 

The tabernacle has changed ; that is, the house 
of God is no longer a movable tent carried about by 
immigrants, but a house built on a firm foundation, 
and built of materials that almost defy time. The 
service has changed. We do not go with the first- 
fruits of the flocks and herds, the first-fruits of the 
garden, and lay them upon the altar for asin offering, 
a wave offering, or a thank offering. Christ, the 
Lord. was our offering ; and in his life, and: by his 
words, gave us a new example, a new law. “I am 
the vine, ye are the branches: He that abideth in 
me, and I in him, the same bringeth forth much 
fruit: for without me ye can do nothing. If 
ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, 
ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done 
unto you. Herein is my Father glorified, that ye 
bear much fruit.” Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. 
Bearing those fruits, Paul says, “‘ Now therefore ye 
are no more foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the 
saints, and of the household of God, and are built 
upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the corner-stone; m 
whom all the building fitly framed together groweth 
unto an holy temple in the Lord.” Notice Paul says: 
groweth into a holy temple. ‘Then he goes on, “ In 
whom ye also are builded together for an habitation 
of God.” 

There is so much work to be done in the world 
—railroads to be built, ships to be sailed—men must 
sell and buy, build and make—that it was _nee- 
essary to set apart men who would devote all their 
time to work that must be done in and for God's 
house. These must be supported, that all their 
thought and time might be given to God’s house. 
They were ordained by a special service, and wore 
outwardly the habiliments that proclaimed them 
priests. This calling apart men who shall devote 
themselves to the work of God’s house must always 
be. There must be those who give their lives to 
God’s services, to teach and guide men in the way 
of peace and good-will; men who think only of 
God’s work and the way to keep alive in men’s 
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hearts the thought of God’s love and mercy; men 
who study his word, and, like Moses, interpret it to 
the people; servants who live only that men may 
be brought and kept in the knowledge and love of 
God. ‘The priesthood of Aaron was for all genera- 
tions ; but the priesthood of to-day have a new mes- 
sage of love. Read Matthew v., vi., vii. 


PAUL’S THEODICY.’ 
By LyMAN ABBOTT. 


HE ninth chapter of Romans is confessedly the 
most difficult in Paul’s writings. The difficulty 
does not end with the ninth chapter of Romans; 
the ninth, tenth, and eleventh are closely connected 
and constitute one phase of the Epistle. They need 
to be read together. Without attempting to make 
these chapters simple, I wish here to call the atten- 
tion of the student to certain general considerations 
which may help him in his study. Special difticul- 
ties growing out of either involution of language or 
enigmatical allusions are considered in the notes. 

I. When the language of an author is enigmat- 
ical, we must always be governed by the conclusion 
which he finally reaches. However labyrinthine 
the path, however it may seem to turn and twine 
and go back upon itself, it is perfectly clear that no 
interpretation of his meaning can be correct which 
denies the final result as he himself formulates it at 
the end of his reasoning. No interpreter of 
Daniel Webster could be induced to believe from 
any language in the construction of his reply to 
Hayne that he advocated the right of States to 
secede ; no student of Bossuet could for a moment 
feel himself warranted in supposing that this emi- 
nent Roman Catholic theologian meant to teach 
independence of Papal authority, because some 
utterances in an involved and somewhat enigmatical 
argument seemed to point in that direction. Now, 
Paul has told us in perfectly explicit and unambig- 
uous terms what is the conclusion to which he is 
endeavoring to conduct the readers of this Epistle. 
He states the conclusion of his argument in the 
close of the eleventh chapter: “* God hath,” he says, 
“shut up all unto disobedience that he might have 
mercy upon all.” In this he reiterates the conclu- 
sion which by a different process of reasoning he 
had reached in the fifth chapter: “ As through one 
trespass the judgment came unto all men to condem- 
nation, even so through one act of righteousness 
the free gift came unto all men to justification of 
life.” Whatever interpretation, then, we may give 
to Paul’s argument in this ninth chapter, we can- 
not interpret him as teaching in it that God’s grace 
is limited to an elect number, chosen out of the 
human race to be the recipients of it; for so to 
interpret him is to make him teach in the course of 
his argument something exactly contrary to that to 
which his argument finally conducts him. The 
object of the ninth chapter of Romans is to prove 
the universality of divine grace, that God’s free gift 
is unto all men, that God has merey upon all. 

II. While in studying this chapter we must be 
governed by the conclusion which at the end the 
Apostle reaches, we must also be guided in our inter- 
pretation by the condition of mind of the audience 
which he is addressing. ‘The difficulty of the chap- 
ter has been greatly enhanced by reading it in the 
light of modern discussions, between conflicting 
schools, concerning free will and divine sovereignty. 
It has been taken for granted that it contains Paul's 
teaching respecting foreordination, decrees, election, 
and reprobation, and it has been searched to ascer- 
tain what his teachings on those subjects are. Now, 
when Paul wrote this Epistle no such questions were 
agitating the primitive Church. The great ecclesi- 
astical and theological question of the first century 
was the relation of Judaism to Christianity. Was 
Christianity simply a form of Judaism? a later 
development? so that the believer must become a 
Jew in order to become a Christian, as he must 
become a theist in order to become a Christian ? 
This was undoubtedly the view entertained by the 
twelve Apostles during the life of Christ; and it 
was a prevalent view in the Church after Christ's 
resurrection. Paul held a very different opinion. 
He maintained, indeed, that Christiamity was a 
development from Judaism; but that it superseded 
the system out of which in the fullness of time it 
had grown, In the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
chapters of Romans he is discussing, not election 
and decrees, but the question whether Christianity 
is for pagans as well as for Jews, whether the 


1 From the advance sheets of a forthcoming Commentary 
ye Epistle to the Romans. (New York: A. 8. Barne 


decrees of God shut the pagan out of the PE) 


of heaven, except as they become Jewish proselytes. 
The whole object of his argument is the develop- 
ment in the Christian of a catholie spirit; that is 
evident from its conclusion. The whole occasion 
for it is that intense narrowness which was charac- 
teristic of the Jewish people, and which pervaded 
all their religious thought as well as all their 
national life. The Jew had no question as to God's 
sovereignty. If I may be pardoned the anachro- 
nism, the Jew was a hyper-Calvinist; he differed 
from the Calvinist in this, that the Calvinist holds 
that the elect are known to God only, while the 
Jew held that all Jews were elect, and, substantially, 
all non-Jews were reprobate. The ninth chapter of 
Romans, addressed to men who were thus rooted 
and grounded in the doctrine of absolute divine 
sovereignty, attempts, not to weaken their faith in 
the kingship of God, but to broaden their concep- 
tion of God's love ; to show that he has a sovereign 
right to include pagans as well as Jews in his elec- 
tion, and Jews as well as pagans in his reprobation. 
It is parallel to, and its teaching is identical with, 
that of Christ’s sermon at Nazareth, reported in 
Luke iv., 17-27. The course of argument is sub- 
stantially the same. Christ appeals to the cases of 
the widow of Sarepta and Naaman the Syrian, both 
of whom were pagans, to prove from Old Testa- 
ment history that God included pagans as well as 
Jews in his provisions of, mercy. Paul adopts the 
same method. You think, he says in effeet, that 
God in his sovereignty has chosen Israel as his elect 
people and cast all non-Israelites out of his cove- 
nanted mercies. Your own history should give you 
a broader and more catholic conception of God's 
sovereignty. He chose, not all the children of 
Abraham, but the children of one wife; not the 
first-born of Isaac, but passed him by and took the 
second-born. The very divine sovereignty which 
you rest upon as establishing your right to the 
kingdom of God and the pagan’s exelusion from it, 
establishes the reverse doctrine. It proves that 
God may choose the pagan and cast Israel out if he 
will. Do you object to that? Why, your prophets 
tell you that you are but clay in his hands. How 
then can you, who make this doctrine the ground 
of your haughty exclusion of the pagan, reject it 
when it is made to appear that for aught you know 
you may be the outcast, and the pagan the heir of 
promise? ‘The figure of the clay in the hands of 
the potter is not of Paul’s origination. It is a 
Hebrew figure,’ borrowed from the ancient Hebrew 
prophets, and turned against the narrowness of the 
Jews, who would limit God’s merey by their own 
race prejudices. 

III. In estimating the meaning of this chapter, 
we are further to bear in mind, what has too often 
been ignored in the study of Pail’s writings, that 
moral truths are not like mathematical truths—ab- 
solute and invariable, irrespective of their applica- 
tion. ‘Truth and life are synonymous. Moral truth 
depends upon the spirit in which it is held, the use 
which is made of it, and the direction which is given 
to it. It is truth, not of pure intellect, but of spirit- 
ual apprehension, and therefore depends upon the 
spirit in which it is apprehended. A truth of con- 
science may be held in the spirit of personal vin- 
dictiveness, vr used for the ends of personal revenge ; 
and then it is false. A truth of love may be held 
in a spirit of self-exultation, and used for the pur- 
pose of allaying a just apprehension of divine judg- 
ment; then it also is false. What Caiaphas said 
was true: “It is expedient for us that one man 
should die for the people, and that the whole nation 


perish not,” * and on this truth Christ acted. Yet 
Caiaphas, in saying it, uttered an untruth. He was 
false, though his words had truth in them. The 


action of Christ was the action of truth ; the proph- 
ecy of Caiaphas was the prophecy of a lying 
prophet. A martyr upon the rack says to his tor- 
mentor, “* You are but an instrument of God; I am 
content to suffer.” It is true as an expression of 
submission. The executioner says to the martyr: 
“Tam an instrument of God; you must be content 
to suffer.” It is false, for it is an expression of 
overweening self-conceit. 

Now, the truth or falsity of the doctrine of divine 
sovereignty depends very largely upon the spirit in 
which it is held, and the direction which is given to 
it. Paul uses it to break down narrow prejudice ; 
he utters it in a spirit of large eatholicity ; in his 
use of it, it is the sovereignty of love. ‘The Jew 
believed in divine sovereignty, and used his belief to 


| The argument and spirit of John the Baptist is the same 
in Luke iii., 8, 9. 

* Jer. viii., 3-10. 

® John xi., 


God in his sovereignty had chosen all Israelites to 
be vessels of honor, and all pagans to be vessels of 
wrath. Paul also believed in divine sovereignty, 
but in a very different spirit; and he uses the doe- 
trine for a very different end. He believes in the 
sovereignty which includes allin mercy ; he uses the 
doctrine to destroy the national pride which it had 
been employed to strengthen. The cannon is the 
same cannon, but Paul has captured it from the 
enemy and turned it against him. The belief that 
in his sovereignty God Ims chosen those of like race, 
belief, or ceremonialism with myself, and cast all 
others out, and the belief that in his sovereignty he 
has taken down all such temporal and accidental 
distinetions, and included all men im the provisions 
of his merey, are both beliefs in divine sovereignty ; 
but they are not the same belief. The church be- 
lief has been too often the former; Paul's belief was 
the latter. The two are not to be confounded. It 
is largely because they have been confounded that 
Paul has been so strangely misunderstood. 

IV. There is another consideration which I think 
is to be borne in mind in studying the ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh chapters of Romans, though it is one 
difficult to state clearly and without danger of mis- 
apprehension. In these chapters Paul is arguing 
against his own prejudices ; he is answering difli- 
culties and objections that arise in his own mind. 
Here we trace the mental process by which the truth 
of a catholic Christianity dawns upon a nature im- 
bued by buth and edueation with all the haughty 
exclusiveness of the Jew. These chapters are, in 
other words, no less autobiographical than the 
seveuth and eighth ; those trace the steps of Paul's 
spiritual progress, these the steps of his intellectual 
progress. 

We must not forget that Paul was a Jew, and to 
the day of his death remained a Jew. He was a 
Pharisee of the Pharisees; he was edueated at the 
feet of Gamaliel ; he was brought up according to 
the straitest sect of the Pharisaic party. When he 
was converted he desired to preach to the Jews, and 
only a heavenly vision, reinforced by providentially 
permitted persecution, changed him from his pur- 
pose and made him the apostle to the Gentiles.’ In 
this very chapter he gives strong and even paradox- 
ieal expression to his intense loyalty to his own 
people. Such a man does not all at onee dismiss 
the prejudices of his earher education. If he eould 
do so there would be little value in education. Early 
influences cling to him ; banished, they return again ; 
he has to clear his mind by gradual processes from 
the entanglement and obscuration. So Luther 
worked his way clear from the monastic traditions 
in which he had been nurtured; and John Wesley 
from the ecclesiasticism of his earlier years. God 
habitually selects men who have experience of pre}- 
udice, to lead their fellow-inen out of it; the Moses 
who is to emancipate from Egyptian superstition is 
first raised inits school. The objection to Paul’s 
doctrine of redemption stated in previous chapters, 
that it promotes indifference to sin, is that of an 
imaginary objector, and Paul instantly brushes it 
aside; indeed, when it first appears, he does not 
even give it the respect of an answer.’ But the 
objections in this chapter to the doctrine of a 
universal provision of salvation are not fictitious, but 
real ; the objections that spring up in Paul’s own 
mind. He is soliloquizing ; answering his own diffi- 
culties ; reasoning with himself; depicting the 
process by which he had felt his own way to the 
truth. Paul the Christian is answering Paul the 
Jew. The chapter is obscure because it is itself a 
transcript of the very process by which the obseura- 
tion is cleared away ; such processes are always ob- 
scure. But the end is not obscure. “Of him, and 
through him, and to him are al/ things ; to whem 
be glory forever. Amen.” We see the dawn ris- 
ing, the darkness fleeing away, the difficulties and 
objections vanishing, the light at last clear and 
bright, the light of a perfect day. These chapters 
are the path of a just man, emancipating himself 
from the traditions of his early education; a path 
that begins in obscurity, but shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day.’ 

Iam aware that to some this view of Paul’s 
epistle will seem inconsistent with any reverential 
and sound view of inspiration. It does not seem so 
tome. We know that there is progress of doctrine 
in the Bible; that the truth of God grew gradually 
into the mind of the human race; that the revela- 
tion of God is clearer in the New Testament than in 
the Old Testament. We know, too, that in the case 

1 Acts xxii., 17-21 ; ix., 29, 30. 
2-Ch. iii., 7, 3. 
* Prov. iv., 18. 
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of the twelve Apostles the light gradually came 
upon them; that at first Jesus was to them a 
prophet; then the Messiah; then the Saviour of 
his own nation; not until after the resurrection did 
they grasp the idea of his divinity; not till after 
Pentecost the idea of his spiritual kingdom. We 
know that the truth that the Gospel was for Gentile 
as well as Jew was gradually revealed to Peter, and 
we are permitted in the Acts to trace the process by 
which it was revealed to him; the opposition it 
met; the way in which that opposition of his Jew- 
ish prejudice and training was overcome.’ I see no 
reason for doubting that the process was similar in 
the mind of Paul; that as the truth gradually won 
its way in the history of the long line of prophets 
and teachers; as we see it winning its way in the 
minds of the twelve Apostles, and particularly of 
Peter—so here in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
chapters of Romans we see it winning its way in 
the mind of Paul; meeting difficulties which were 
real to him ; encountering his Pharisaic understand- 
ing of the doctrine of divine sovereignty, and trans- 
forming it into a Christian doctrine; showing him 
that the sovereignty of God is itself a sovereignty 
of mercy; using against his own prejudices the 
arguments which they had employed wherewith to 
defend themselves ; and finally winning him over to 
a doctrine of a catholic and universal Gospel. The 
story of this process of his own emancipation is here 
told for the instruction of the church ; not that the 
church may strengthen itself in prejudice which it 
here beholds melting away before the light of truth 
and love, but that it may itself, following a like 
path, see also its own prejudice melting away, and 
may itself reach the same conclusion—God_ has 
mercy upon all. 

V. Thissurvey of the difficulties encountered in the 
ninth chapter of Romans would be incomplete if it 
did not take account of one other difficulty, which is 
perhaps practically the greatest of all: the difficulty 
afforded by the fact that its teaching is humiliating 
to the pride of man. It is humiliating to the pride 
of his intellect ; for it ends in a recognition of mys- 
tery in God’s government, and intellectual pride is 
unwilling to admit that there is anything in God or 
his dealings which the intellect cannot understand. 
It is humiliating to the pride of the will; for it ends 
in leaving all in God’s hands, and the will wants to 
retain all in its own. To quote the words of an old 
divine, the ninth chapter makes “God great and 
man little.” He “who objects to this must always 
find a difficulty in the chapter which no explanation 
ean take away. On this subject I cannot so well 
express my own conviction as by quoting the words 
of my father in his commentary, written years ago, 
on this Epistle : 

“This (ch. ix., 17, 18), is, perhaps, the most 
striking of the numerous passages occurring in the 
Scriptures in which it is asserted that the control of 
Almighty God is absolute and entire over all the 
moral conduct of his creatures, whether evil or good 
—a control so absolute.and entire that if, in the 
course of his administration, he deems it expedient 
to exhibit to the universe a spectacle of sin and its 
consequences, he can do so—while yet the moral 
responsibility and ill desert of the sin rests solely 
with the being who commits it. Such a doctrine 
awakens very different feelings in different minds. 
Some repose’ in quiet and submissive confidence 
under the absolute and boundless moral sovereignty 
with which it invests Jehovah. Others find it 
utterly irrecorcilable with what they regard as plain 
principles of justice, and the very statement of it 
seems to awaken in their minds feelings of abhor- 
rence and detestation. Many classes of excellent 
Christians endeavor to soften this doctrine by allow- 
ing to the power of Jehovah an efficient control over 
all the right and holy desires and acts of his creat- 
ures, while they limit and qualify in various ways 
his agency in respect to those that are wrong ; for 
the minds of mankind at large are found to acquiesce 
much more readily in assigning to God a direct 
agency in the production of holiness than in that of 
sin. It is, however, somewhat doubtful whether the 
real difficulty is much alleviated, in a philosophical 
point of view, by this management; for we cannot 
easily conceive how one kind of moral conduct or 
character can be determined by a superior power, 
consistently with the freedom of the agent, rather 
than another; that is to say, if God can produce 
penitence in David's heart, which shall yet be wholly 
David's penitence, and for which David only shall 
be morally responsible, it is difficult to show any 
reason why the same kind of moral power, operating 
reversely, may not produce obduracy in Pharaoh’s 
heart, which shall be wholly Pharaoh’s-obduracy, 
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and for which Pharaoh alone is morally accountable. 
There is a great difference between the two cases 
in respect to the readiness with which the mind is 
willing to admit such a power ; but it would prob- 
ably not be easy to establish between them any 
philosophical distinction. The difficulty seems in- 
surmountable to human powers in either case. But, 
then, we must consider that, whatever difficulties 
may attend this subject, they seem to be involved in 
the very idea of a divinity really supreme. And if 
we relinquish the idea of a divinity, and substitute, as 
in that case we must, the control of steadily acting 
laws, mental and corporeal, over the phenomena of 
matter and mind—the doctrine of philosophical neces- 
sity takes the place of that of the personal sovereignty 
of Jehovah, and it is, to say the least, quite as 
intractable in respect to its consistency with human 
freedom. The difficulties, then, it would seem, can- 
not, on any hypothesis, be either solved or avoided. 
The result is, that the only way in which the mind 
can be really at peace on this subject is humbly to 
acquiesce in our incapacity to fathom this gulf, in 
theory, and then practically to yield our full and 
cordial assent, on the one hand, to the dictates of 
conscience, which testify that we are entirely un- 
restrained in our moral conduct, and so accountable 
for it—and, on the other, to the word of God, assert- 
ing that Jehovah is supreme, and that his providence 
includes and controls all that takes place under his 


reign.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY 
UNION. 


AST week I reported the fact that this organiza- 
tion had just held its annual meeting in Bridge- 
ton, N. J. Now I will give a brief review of the 
sessions, which were of unusual interest and value. 
It is true that the number of missionaries present 
was smaller than at several recent meetings of the 
Union. Perhaps the time of meeting and the place 
were less convenient than in former years; and it is 
also doubtless true that some dreaded the heat and 
the mosquitoes which are said to prevail in South- 
ern New Jersey during July. Their dread, if they 
felt it, was not without foundation. But in every 
other respect than that of the mere number of mis- 
sionaries present the meetings were most excellent 
and successful. ‘The practical discussions of mission- 
ary questions were spirited and suggestive, while 
the more popular sessions, in which accounts of mis- 
sionary work in different lands were given, were 
largely attended by the people of the place, and the 
interest which they excited visibly increased from 
day to day. 

It is the plan of the Union to spend the first hour 
of its daily sessions in a devotional service. Seldom 
have more spiritual or more uplifting prayer-meet- 
ings been held than by the little company of re- 
turned missionaries at Bridgeton, a week or more 
ago. One aged patriarch, who, after a half-century 
of missionary service among the Chinese, is now 
passing the calm evening of his life in his native 
country, declared that he had seldom attended better 
meetings, and there was no one present who did not 
feel the justice of this opinion. The transaction of 
necessary business followed the devotional hour ; 
and, after the business, the day sessions were given 
up to papers and discussions, and the evenings to the 
popular platform addresses, already mentioned, on 
mission work in various countries. India, China, 
and Turkey were thus treated, and one evening 
was devoted to the subject of medical missions, 
when four out of the five missionary physicians 
present at the meeting made each a speech of fifteen 
minutes, full of reminiscence and appeal. 

It is impossible here to do more than merely 
glance at the papers read and the subjects discussed 


‘during the six days that were thus employed. * A 


spirited debate on the value of orphanages as a 
missionary agency revealed the fact that there are 
two kinds of missionary work—each with consci- 
entious advocates—the one confining itself almost 
wholly to purely religious work, such as preaching 
and religious education, and the other branching 
out into every kind of effort that tends to the 
improvement of the life and the relief of even 
physical suffering. Another discussion on the use 
of European education made it evident that mis- 
sionaries as a rule believe in high education, but 
prefer that it be given on the ground, rather than 
that the ambitious young student should travel to 
Europe or America to secure it, a process which is 
apt to result in the denationalization of the individual 
making the experiment. Still another discussion 
on forms of church government in mission churches 
gave thefmissionaries a chance to show their breadth 


of view; though representatives of many different 
denominations present, no one seemed dis- 
posed to stand up very stoutly for the supreme 
excellencies of his own style of church government. 
Congregationalists cheerfully admitted that the 
Indian churches seemed to be tending to a modi- 
fied form of Episcopacy; Presbyterians did not 
hesitate to acknowledge that the Chinese were 
capable of becoming good Congregationalists ; and 
the movements in Japan toward church unity were 
hailed with gladness by all. No one seemed dis- 
posed to look on his own things, but each one on 
the things of others. The discussions were very 
informal, were usually limited to three-minute 
speeches, and both men and women took part in 
them with the utmost freedom. 

Not more than a word can be said of the papers 
read ; but they will, we presume, be published, so 
there is little need of describing them here. A 
brief one, communicated by an absent member of 
the Union from his missionary home among a tribe 
of Indians, took strong ground in favor of supplant- 
ing the Indian languages with English, for the reason 
that the native vernacular is incapable of expressing - 
the ideas which the Gospel must enforce. ‘This led 
to a short but earnest discussion on the real effect 
of Christianity upon a language—which some of 
the Union declared to be always to uplift, expand, and 
ennoble it. Dr. Chester, of South India, read an 
excellent paper on Medical Missions. The Union 
expressed a wish that it might be published in a 
form suitable for wide circulation. Dr. Hamlin, 
late of Constantinople, read a very learned and 
thorough paper on “Five Centuries of Islam in 
Turkey.” It was a fearful arraignment of Moham- 
medanism ; yet some of the missionaries in private 
expressed the feeling that Dr. Hamlin hardly let 
the under dog in the fight have a fair chance. 
Other papers were read—either by their authors 
or by the Secretary in the author’s absence—on 
“Sunday-Schools as a Missionary Agency;” on 
“Missionary Training Schools for Women ;” on 
“ Points of ‘Comparison Between Missions To-Day 
and in Apostolic ‘Times ;” on “The Importation of 
Opium into San Francisco ;” on “The Missionary as 
a Writer|;” and on “ Christian Missions—What and 
Why?” I can only mention the subjects, without 
further detail, but a mere enumeration of subjects 
shows the ground covered by the deliberations of 
the Union. For the most part, each paper was 
followed by a free discussion. 

The most memorable feature of the meeting was 
the presence at several of the sessions of J. Hudson 
Taylor, founder of the China Inland Mission. He 
was accompanied by Mr. Reginald Radcliffe, of 
Liverpool, the well-known European evangelist. At 
one of the evening sessions Mr. ‘Taylor delighted, 
instructed, and edified a large audience by his sim- 
ple—almost childlike—account of the way in which 
he was providentially trained and led to the great 
work in China which he has been the means of 
beginning. At the meetings of the following day 
and evening both of these brethren were present, 
and participated largely in the discussions, to the 
great pleasure of all. They left on every mind the 
impress of great piety, sincere devotion, entire faith 
in God, no less} than of good sense and judgment 
in the conduct of missionary operations. . 


— 


THE PAN-PRESBYTERIAN COUNCIL. 


| ees sessions of the Pan-Presbyterian Council in 
London closed on Thursday of last week. 
Probably the most important action of the week was 
that taken in regard to the report’ of the Committee 
on Women’s Work, submitted by Professor Charteris, 
of Edinburgh. The report says the time has come 
to organize in every congregation, and recommends 
that women be enrolled under the Kirk session to 
assist in the service of the church. After several 
years’ training, women who are willing to devote 
their lives to the work might be set apart and en- 
rolled, under the sanction of the church courts, as 
deaconesses, and might thus be set apart by the 
Presbytery or the Kirk session. Professor Char- 
teris, in explaining the report, said the system pro- 
posed was not absolutely new, although it differed 
materially from the existing rules in Europe and 
America. Deaconesses, while such, should give 
their time to the work, but they would be free to 
retire when they chose. It was not a life vow. 

Dr. Hall, of New York, approved the proposals 
for organizing woman's work under the con- 
stitutional bodies of the Church. It was a measure 
of great moment. From the opportunities he had 
of observing the work done by Christian women in 
America he could not speak too strongly of the 
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value of their services. Women who had been 
accustomed from their youth to a life of self-denial 
were the best corrective of bad fashions and habits. 
They were safe guides for men as well as for 
women. He was reminded of the story of the 
minister who asked a little girl whether she always 
did as her mamma told her. She answered: “ Yes, 
and papa does, too.” [Laughter.] The report was 
unanimously adopted. 

Among the other important actions of the body 
was the passing of a motion expressing fraternal 
sympathy with the Anglican Bishops and advocat- 
ing closer union among English Presbyterians, and 
the discussion of the paper approving liturgical 
forms in church worship. The report of Dr. Fraser, 
of London, alleging that the action of the Anglican 
missionaries hampered the American Presbyterian 
mission among the Nestorians, was adopted. The 
committee regretted that the name English Chris- 
tianity was used as hostile to long-established Chris- 
tian work. Dr. Talbot W. Chambers, of New York, 
presented a report entirely concurring in the Quak- 
ers’ memorial to substitute arbitration for war in the 
settlement of international disputes. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Rev. James M. Whiton, Ph.D., of Trinity 
Congregational Church, Tremont, New York City, will 
preach throughout August in the Anerly Church, Lon- 
don, England. 

—St. John’s Guild makes its annual appeal for aid in 
saving the lives of sick children during the hot season. 
Its seaside sanitarium on Staten Island has been en- 
larged, and the floating hospital has been supplied with 
apparatus for hot and cold salt water baths. The 
barge will make four instead of three trips down the 
bay every week as in former years. Funds are needed 
to meet the additional expense incurred by these im- 
provements, and contributions may be sent to the treas- 
urer, Mr. C. Schwacofer, No. 21 University Place. 

—A newspaper dispatch from Pittsburg, Pa., says that 
a split has occurred in the United Presbyterian Church 
at Bellevue. The members were divided on the ques- 
tion of using fermented wine at the communion serv- 
ice. Twenty-six members who favored the use of 
unfermented wine have withdrawn and organized a 
church of their own. 

—The old Moravian Church at New Dorp, Staten 
Island, commemorated on Wednesday of last week its 
125th anniversary. Bishop A. A. Remicke, of this city, 
and other former pastors of the church, took part in the 
services. The Moravian Church received its charter in 
July, 1740. The edifice has been thoroughly renovated, 
and it was rededicated on Wednesday by Bishop Rem- 
icke. Eight years ago the congregation numbered only 
116, while to-day the number is 270. 

—There are 266 city missionaries in New York City 
alone, who make daily visits among the poor and sick of 
all denominations. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The sessions of Mr. Moody’s Summer School at 
Northfield, Mass., continued last week. General S. C. 
Armstrong, of Hampton Institute, H. L. Hastings, of 
Boston, Secretary N.G. Clark, of the American Board, 
Dr. Broadus, Bishop Hendrix, and Dr. MeKenzie were 
among the principal speakers. At one of the most 
interesting sessions Mr. Moody was asked the question, 
“What is the best training for a young man after 
graduating from college or theological seminary ?” 
“ Well,” said Mr. Moody, “start out as a book agent 
for six months, to get acquainted with human nature. 
Go into a city and take a lot of Arabs, whom you will 
have to watch to see that they don’t pick your pocket. 
If you can interest them, you are on the right road. 
Preach to the common people and you will get all the 
others.” “Do you think it best to take part in religious 
work while in college ?” ‘“ Certainly, for it may be the 
best year of your life. Work as you go. Go work 
to-night, for you know not where you will be to-morrow.” 
“What is the best way to get up a union meeting ?” 
“T will tell you,” said Mr. Moody, “what not to do : 
don’t have any controverted subjects up for discus- 
sion. I could break up this school in twenty-four 
hours by introducing denominational questions. Take 
up subjects we all agree upon. There are twenty-one 
nationalities in our two schools here, and among all the 
teachers I don’t know what denomination one belongs 
to.” “ How to conduct an open-air meeting ?” “Get 
on a corner where the people pass by—if you want to 
catch fish you must go where they are. Don’t read a 
long chapter, but, after singing, ring’ out some text that 
will attract attention. Have your wits about you, ready 
to meet some skeptic who may be on the aleet to trip 
you up.” “ How do you get up your sermons ?” “ Well,” 
said the evangelist, “I will tell you ; it’s no seeret. I 
take a large envelope, and when I hear any good thing 
on any subject on which I am likely to preach a ser- 
mon perhaps years hence, I just put it in that envelope 
and dot it down on the outside, and at some future time, 
when getting up a sermon, I have material ready. 
Never be afraid of repeating a sermon.” “ Do you 
have any regular line of truth to preach in going into a 


town?” “Tam a very irregular man. I can’t dot all 
the i’s and it’s of a sermon, and then get up and ask 
God to give me fullliberty.” “ How to reach infidels ?” 
“ By a godly life.” 

—We are requested to call the attention of our read- 
ers to the fact that the Shawmut Congregational 
Church, corner of Tremont and Brookline Streets, Bos- 
ton, the Rev. William Elliot Griffis, D.D., pastor, will 
be open every Sabbath during the summer, and that all 
visitors to the city are cordially invited to attend the 
exercises. 

—At the Lakeview Chautauqua at Framingham, 
Mass., last week, a notable feature was the reception to 
Bishop Vincent. Addresses were made by Bishop 
Foster, Benjamin Clark, of London, the Rev. Dr. J. L. 
Hurlbut, Secretary A. E. Dunning, and others. In his 

response Bishop Vincent said that his new duties would 
not interfere materially with his Sunday-school work, 
the satisfaction which his words gave being shown in 
hearty applause. Wherever he might go, he said, he 
oo find Chautauguas, were it to South Africa even, 
or the South Sea [lslands, or China or Japan ; in the 
last country there were 2,000 members. He could not 
occupy a position on God’s footstool where he could not 
love all of God’s creatures, and, although a Methodist, 
he wanted to clasp hands and work with all Christians. 
The Rey. Dr. J. M. Buckley spoke the same day on 
“The Relations of the Practice of Literary Composition 
and the Practice of Debate to Each Other and to Men- 
tal Cultivation and Growth.” ; 

—The difficulties which have arisen in the Congrega- 
tional church of Athol, Mass, were considered week 
before last by a council called for that purpose, which, 
after a tribute to the zeal and ability of Mr. Stebbins, 
unanimously recommended that he hand in his resigna- 
tion, to take effect not later than the first of the coming 
year. 

WEST AND SOUTH. 


—A large recovery of property belonging to the 
Mormon Church has been made by Receiver Dyer, who 
recently made a demand on the attorneys of the Church 
for the following property: Thirty thousand sheep, 
valued at $2 per head; $75,000 worth of cattle}; 
$27,000 in notes for stock in a theater; $27,000 
Deseret Telegraph Company stock ; $100,000 worth of 
coal lands. These were surrendered, making his 
recovery of church property in excess of land as 
follows : In addition to the above, gas stock $75,000, 
tithing yard $50,000, gardo house $50,000, historian’s 
office 320,000 ; Temple Square, not valued ; gas stock 
dividends, $4,000. Previous settlement, $157,666 ; 
church farm, $150,000 ; a total of $790,666. 

—Fifteen members were recently received into the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church of Louisville, Ky., the 
Rey. Dr. Jas. H. Burlison, pastor. This church is very 
prosperous. 

—Plymouth Church is the latest addition to the Con- 
gregational churches of Los Angeles, Cal. Services 
were held for the first time, July 1, in the hall of the 
Los Angeles College, a mile away from the church site. 
The foundation of the church is laid, and it is hoped to 
complete the structure soon. ‘This ehureh is admirably 
located, and will be one of the strongest in the city in 
due time. A.J. Wells, formerly pastor of the First 
Church, is its pastor. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


~J. A. Biddle has received calls from the chureh at Nor- 
wich, N. Y., and that at Oswego, N. Y.; the latter church 
was formerly his parish. 

—R. G. Hutchins, of Oberlin, has accepted a call of the 
First Church of Los Angeles, Cal. 

—A. H. Wheelock has been installed as pastor at Tops- 
ham, Me. 

—David Curry accepts a call to Whittaker, Mich. 

—David Breed, of West Stafford, Conn., has resigned. 

—G. M. Dexter has been installed as pastor of the church 
in Rio Vista, Cal. 

—James H. Ross, of South Norwalk, Conn., accepts a call 
to Somerville, Mass. , 

—D. J. Baldwin, of Pierce, Neb., has resigned. 

-——J. T. Husted accepts a call to the Second Church ‘of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

—W. E. Davidson accepts a eall to Algona, lowa. 

—D. M. Olgilvie has been installed as pastor of the church 
in Bristol, Wis. 

—L. M. Keniston accepts a call to Wentworth, N. H. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—C. L. Thompson, Kansas City, Mo., Moderator of the 
General Asseiably, accepts a call to the Madison Avenue 
Church of this city. 

—E. W. Nevin declines a call from Mount Holly, N. J. 

—J. M. Simonton has received a call to Middleton, O. 

—W. H. Dexter has received a call to the First Church of 
Thompsonville, Conn. 

—H. G. Rice has received a call from the church 
Brandywine Manor, Chester County, Pa. 

—R. G. Williams accepts a call to the church at Alexis, 


at 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—C. E. Brugler accepts the rectorship of the Church of the 
Ascension, St. Louis, Mo. 

—H. W. R. Stafford has become rector of Grace Church, 
(P. E.) Hamden, Conn. 

—J. B. English, of Baltimore, Md., has received a call 
from the South Baptist Church of Newark, N. J. 

—E. M. Poteat accepts acall tothe Calvary Baptist Church 
of New Haven, Conn. 

—P. W. Longfellow accepts a call from the Baptist church 
of La Grange, Ll. 

—QO. H. Walser will be installed as pastor of the Reformed 
church of Jamaica, L. 1., on September 20. 

—Stephen Allen, D.D., one of the best-known Methodist 
divines in New England, died in Winthrop, Me., on July 3. 


Books AND AUTHORS. 


HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION. ' 


The first thought that occurs in taking up these 
three large volumes of about six hundred pages each 
is a question whether in so busy and so brief a life it 
is worth while to devote so much time to a deserip- 
tion of an extinct species. For that the Inquisition 
is extinct, and never to be revived, we at least do 
not doubt. But even a cursory examination of the 
table of contents suffices to answer in a measure 
this question. For the title of the work hardly 
adequately describes its object and character. It is 
a history, not merely of the Inquisition, but also of 
that aspect of the Medieval Church and those 
events in the life of that Church which center 
around the Inquisition. Volume I. begins with an 
account of those moral disorders and that spiritual 
degeneracy which led to apostasy from the Church 
and bred what are called heretical opinions, which, 
beginning in a protest against ecclesiastical domina- 
tion and the idolatry of formalism, went on to a 
denial of doctrines some of which were and others 
of which were not an integral part of medieval 
ecclesiasticism. For false life in the Church always 
has been and still is the prolific mother of false doe- 
trine without it. Next follows an account of the 
heresies to which this moral disorder within the 
Church gave rise. Next, the growth of the doe- 
trine that the Church is vested with power to pun- 
ish heresy, and so to suppress it—a doctrine begin- 
ning, under Constantine, with that fatal union of 
Church and State to which so much of the corrup- 
tion of the Church was due, and continuing down, 
with inereasing virulence of intolerance, until it was 
broken by the Reformation and the independence 
of the civil powers from ecclesiastical domination. 
Then follows an account of the Mendicant Orders ; 
their twofold attempt to suppress heresy, by teach- 
ing and by persecution; the foundation of the 
Inquisition, its organization, and the methods of its 
procedure. The foundation is thus laid for the his- 
tory of the Inquisition in different lands and differ- 
ent forms of activity—a history which oceupies the 
second and third volumes. ‘These volumes, there- 
fore, constitute, if not a history of the Church of 
the Middle Ages, a history of that Chureh in its 
aspect as a spiritual ruler. And we cannot say 
that this history is of no value in our own time. 
The Inquisition is not, indeed, likely ever to be 
re-established ; but the spirit of intolerance is not 
dead, and it is well for us to remind ourselves how 
thoroughly odious that spirit is in all its forms and 
in every manifestation. 

Not to go outside of the Roman Catholic Church, 
the doctrine on which the Inquisition was founded 
is by no means abandoned by that Church, nor even 
less tenaciously held, than it was in the fourteenth 


pand fifteenth centuries. The object of the Inquisi- 


tion was not to punish crime, but to suppress error. 
It recognized no distinction between crime and sin, 
between offenses against man, of which man may 
take cognizance, and offenses against God, of which 
God alone can take cognizance. It was an organ- 
ized revolt against the law, “Judge not, that ye be 
not judged.” It made inquisition into the secret 
thoughts and interior life of the people, and judged 
them, not merely for acts perpetrated,- but for 
opinions entertained. “The duty of the Inquisi- 
tion, moreover, was distinguished from that of the 
ordinary judge by the fact that the task assigned 
to him was the impossible one of ascertaining the 
secret thoughts and opinions of the prisoner. Ex- 
ternal acts were to him only of value as indications 
of belief, to be accepted or rejected as he might 
deem them conelusive or illusory. The crime he 
sought to suppress by punishment was a purely 
mental one—acts, however criminal, were beyond 
his jurisdiction.” Hence it was that disavowal of 
the heresy charged was of no avail; if persisted in, 
it was often regarded only as evidence of contumacy. 
Hence, too, arose the use of torture, to compel the 
heretic to confess that he entertained the heretical 
opinions charged upon him; for only by confession 
and penance could he be redeemed from the sin ; 
and we must give the inquisitors credit for laboring 
often for the salvation of the soul, though by means 
that were full of cruelty to the body. One of the 


lessons which this history has for us is that no 
faculty is more cruel than that of conscience, when 
it is directed by self-will, not by faith and love. 
Now, the Roman Catholie Church has by no means 
abandoned its claim to judge of the thoughts and 
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intents of the heart. It has by no means accepted 
the modern distinction between crimes and sins; 
nor agreed that to man is given alone the right to 
judge of and punish crime, and that God has 
reserved to himself the exclusive jurisdiction of sins 
that are not crimes. Still less does it accept the 
Protestant doctrine—which we believe also to be 
clearly New Testament doctrine—that the function 
of the Church is a teaching, not a ruling, function, 
and that the State and Church should be forever 
kept separate. “In no age of Christianity,” says 
the “Catholie Dictionary,” “ has the Church had any 
doubt that in her hands, and only in hers, was the 
deposit of the true faith and religion placed by Jesus 
Christ, and that as it is her duty to teach this to all 
nations, so she is bound by all practical and lawful 
means to restrain the malice or madness of those 
who would corrupt the message or resist the teacher.” 
And it specifies the act of Paul in striking the 
sorcerer Sergius Paulus with blindness, as an evi- 
dence of the right of the Church to punish false 
doctrine. Similarly the late Pope, Pius [X., ex- 
plicitly reckons among the errors of our times the 
doctrine that “the Church has not power to use 
force,” and anathematizes those who deny that it 
possesses the authority by which it “ pronounces 
upon what is lawful and what is not lawful,” even 
in publie and social actions, or who assert that its 
laws “have no binding force until they have been 
confirmed by the sanction of the civil power.” 
Indeed, the very existence of the confessional is a 
continuous claim by that Church of a right and a 
duty to inquire into the secret thoughts and inner 
life of at least all its communicants; while its 
writers frankly concede that, if it no longer uses 
force to compel obedience to its laws, this is due, 
not to the want of will, but to the want of power. 
Nor is this disregard of the distinction between 
erimes and sins, and this notion that the State could 
be redeemed if only the Church and the ministry, 
or at least professedly Christian people, could get the 
control of politics, and the prayer-meetings become 
primaries, by any means confined to Roman Catholic 
circles. But this hint must suffice; to follow it out 
would take us too far from our immediate and 
legitimate purpose. 

There is no room here to write or even to suggest 
the history of the Inquisition. It is a history of 
commingled good and evil; but of a good corrupted, 
degraded, and finally wholly perverted by the evil. 
It is a history of despotism, inaugurated by con- 
science but carried on by greed and by ambition. 
It is a history of the awful results which flow from 
lodging despotic power in the hands of any man or 
class of men—results more awful the more consci- 
entious the men are to whom it is at first intrusted. 
It is a history which illustrates and enforces the 
truth that it is not safe to lift any set of men above 
the laws, or to give to any set of men irresponsible 
power over their fellows. It is a history, not merely 
of the Roman Catholic Church, but of humanity, 
and one which in a different form might easily be 
repeated if ever a like power were lodged in any 
class, civil or ecclesiastical, Papal or Protestant. 
And Mr. Lea has told the story admirably. He 
has apparently made careful research in the orig- 
inal Papal authorities; has compared authority 
with authority; has sifted out the truth; has ob- 
tained it, not from the assailants, but from the 
representatives of, if not the apologists for, the 
Inquisition. His spirit is that of a historian, not 
of a prosecuting attorney. He writes, indeed, in 
the spirit of an American and a nineteenth century 
man, but not in a Protestant spirit, certainly not in 
a sectarian spirit. His book is not an anti-Catholic 
treatise. It is pervaded by no fear and no rancor. 
He has been patient in his research, and is candid 
in his record of results. The work is an important 
and valuable addition to our library of history, and 
is, so far as we know, the only work in English 
treating the subject with any adequate fullness. 
Many ministers are puzzled what to do with their 
evening service. We suggest to such that in these 
three volumes they could find material for a series 
of lectures on church history—the Church and its 
Corruptions, the Reformers before the Reformation, 
Religious Intolerance, ete.—which, if conceived and 
executed in the spirit of tolerant candor toward even 
the intolerant which characterizes these volumes, 
would afford a useful variety in preaching, by sub- 
stituting information for exhortation. and a knowl- 
edge of religious truth as manifested in history for 
a philosophy of religious truth based upon the 
preacher's theories about it. 


—Mr. Curtis’s eloquent oration at Gettysburg was 
published in full in “ Harper’s Weekly ” of July 7. 
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It is doubtful if one could find among current publi- 
cations a volume which displays greater intellectual 
cleverness and a more remarkable talent than Mr. 
Henry James’s Partial Portraits. (New York: Mac- 
millan & Co.) Those who know Mr. James only in 
his work in fiction have a very agreeable surprise 
awaiting them in the reading of this volume. It is 
true that the general characteristics of his novels 
reappear in his critical essays ; but in this field he 
presses his analysis as far without wearying the reader 
or losing his attention. Many of the papers which 
appear in this volume are already known to readers of 
English and American magazines. They are not the 
less valuable because they are not entirely novel. 
Their excellence can, indeed, hardly be appreciated in 
a single reading. Their peculiar quality is to be 
found in the delicacy of construction and the extraor- 
dinary refinement and finish of the work. As a critic 
Mr. James will rarely satisfy those who look for a clear 
insight into the sources of literary genius. Even at his 
best he seems to fall short of this final insight. It is 
not in his adequacy, thoroughness, and deep compre- 
hension that Mr. James is strong ; but in his extraor- 
dinary observation, his knowledge of contemporary 
literature, and his sensitiveness to literary form. His 
essay on Mr. Stevenson, for instance, seems to miss 
some of the essential qualities of that popular, writer, 
but it brings out with singular clearness many qualities 
which other critics have failed to notice. His essay on 
Guy de Maupassant is an exquisite piece of work, dis- 
tinguished by very remarkable dexterity in avoiding 
any actual contact with the real and, to us, the fatal 
defect in the work of the brilliant French novelist. 
One might read this essay, not without a suspicion, 
perhaps, that Guy de Maupassant dwelt upon evil 
things, but certainly with no adequate impression of 
the fact that much of his finest work is akin in its 
atmosphere to the drainage system of our great cities. 
Mr. James is at his best in characterizing George Du 
Maurier. The charming social satirist of “ Punch” 
does not tax by his depth of humanity Mr. James’s 
decidedly limited power of insight, while, on the other 
hand, his varied dexterities, his clearness of execution, 
and his keenness of social perception delight Mr. 
James and elicit the most charming and adequate char- 
acterization. As a whole, this volume possesses great 
interest, and, in spite of its evident inadequacy and its 
sharp limitations, will not fail to stimulate those who 
read it. 


Taxation: Its Principles and Methods. ‘Translated 
from the Italian. By Dr. Luigi Corsa. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by Horace White. (New York : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) This volume shows that there 
is a science of finance. It is true, as the German econo- 
mist Hoffmann has remarked, that no subject has been 
so obseured and distorted by special pleading. Yet 
the underlying principles of justice and economy are 
perfectly clear when they are examined in the judicial 
way in which Dr. Corsa presents them. His volume is 
not, perhaps, so interesting as if he were the enthusi- 
astic advocate of some particular system of taxation. 
But it is a splendid book for students who wish to ex- 
amine eritically all the forms employed by civilized 
governments. The author’s judgment is particularly 
admirable when he seeks to determine where the bur- 
den of different taxes falls. Hs does not discuss the 
question of Protection and Free Trade, though he does 
strongly take the position that indirect taxes are paid 
almost entirely by the masses, and burden very little 
the wealth of the richer classes. To the general reader 
Mr. White’s notes, which constitute nearly a third of 
the volume, will form the most interesting portion. 
They explain with great clearness the system of “taxing 
personal property, the property of corporations, ete., by 
the State and local governments in America. The 
discussion of the principles involved in our local taxa- 
tion is full of significant historical and _ statistical facts, 
aud embodies not only the very latest legislation, but the 
very latest proposed legislation. Very rarely can the 
reader disSent from Mr. White’s conclusions. The most 
doubtful proposition which we notice is the statement 
that it is immaterial whether a railroad is taxed on its 
gross receipts or on its capital stock. In most business 
enterprises a tax on gross receipts may be shifted almost 
entirely upon the consumer. During our war some 
industries actually petitioned for taxes on their gross 
receipts because they raised the price of the goods 
which they had on hand. But this criticism is unim- 
portant. The volume is one of value. 


Responsive Readings in the Revised Version. With Morn- 
ing and Vesper Services. Edited by the Rev. Joseph T. 
Duryea, D.D. (Boston : Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publishing Society.) The increasing use of some 
additional forms of worship in non-liturgical churches 
makes this careful work of Dr. Duryea very acceptable 
to pastors and committees on enriching the service. 
The vesper seryices will be found very useful in quick- 
ening interest in the second assembly on the Lord’s 
Day, now so depleted in numbers in most places. The 
printing of the words of the hymns and the music 
makes the book very complete. The original structure 
and design of the Psalms has been preserved as much 
as possible in the present arrangement. The book is of 
convenient size and shape, and the publisher’s work is 
well done. Any congregation planning a responsive 
service will do well to examine this volume before 
reaching a decision. 
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Summer Assembly Days. By Anna E. Hahn. (Boston: 
Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society.) 
An interesting story, abundant facts, stimulating infor- 
mation, bright incidents, make this an attractive book 
from cover to cover. Chautauqua has many daughters, 
and one lives at Crete, Nebraska ; the story of her house- 
keeping, entertainments, and pleasures of various kinds 
are here chronicled. Many who want to visit her but 
cannot will find a charming substitute in the breezy 
writing of the author. 


Profiles. By Pansy (Mrs. G. R. Alden) and Mrs. C. M. 
Livingston. (Boston: D. LothropCo.). These admi- 
rable stories, every one written witha distinct and help- 
ful purpose, make a volume which children everywhere 
will greet with a shout of welcome, and which older 
people may read with profit. There are many who 
pray lovingly for the blessing of long life upon those 
who know how to write good but not “ goody” stories 
for children, and the two writers of this book are 
among the number. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—A movement is in progress in England to com- 
memorate Pope’s two hundredth birthday at Twicken- 
haan. 

—Carlyle once told Archbishop Trench that when he 
had got half through his “ Frederick the Great” he 
found that he was not great—that he was a great disap- 
pointment. 


—Mr. Frith, the English artist whose reminiscences 
were published a few months ago, is said to be engaged 
on a supplementary volume, which will probably be 
published in November. 

—Maemillan & Co. will shortly bring out an Ameri- 
ean edition of Mrs. Ward’s novel “ Robert Elsmere,” 
which has run through five editions in England and has 
attracted wide attention. 

—Mrs. Oliphant’s biography of Principal Tulloch, 

which was expected to make its appearance this season, 
will not be ready before October, in consequence of the 
finding of some new and interesting material. 
Eleanor Kirk has compiled and published in a 
small, convenient volume, with blank lines intercalated, 
a list of the American periodicals which pay their con- 
tributors. The book may be secured by addressing 
Eleanor Kirk, Westerly, R. I. 

—The library of the late Mrs. Procter, the widow of 
Barry Cornwall, will be sold in London at an early date. 
She is said to have possessed an extraordinary collec- 
tion of first editions, the value of which is enhanced by 
the fact that most of them were presentation copies and 
have the autographs of their authors. 

—Walter Besant, the popular novelist, has broken 
down in health. He has found it necessary to make a 
tour abroad to recuperate. Mr. Besant is suffering 
from writers’ cramp, as well as from the effects of 
overwork. He is obliged to abandon the use of a pen 
altogether for the time. 


—The publishers of the promised campaign life of 
General Harrison by General Lew Wallace say the 
latter at first declined to undertake the task of writing 
the work, but was finally induced to change his mind 
through the urgent solicitations of prominent men in 
the party and by the assurance of General Harrison 
that anything needful would be placed at his disposal. 


—Of the title of Dr. Holmes’s recent book of poems, 
“ Before the Curfew,” the “ Atheneum ” says that the 
three words make a poem in themselves when one 
remembers that the writer described in Mr. Lowell’s 
book the other day as still the youngest man alive is 
passing on to what even with buoyancy and freshness 
like his must be accounted the twilight of life. 


—‘Subseription to the Arnold Memorial,” writes 
“G. W.S.” to the “ Tribune,” “begins with £500 from 
a gentleman who chooses to describe himself as ‘a 
wt I will take leave to guess that the neighbor 
is Mr. George Murray Smith, of Smith, Elder & Co., 
one of the two firms who were Arnold’s publishers. 
Mr. Smith was, during life, one of Arnold’s best and 
most intimate friends, nor does this friendship cease 
with death.” 


—The announcement of a dinner to Mr. Lowell by the 
London Incorporated Society of Authors was made, 
says the “Critic,” before he had accepted the invita- 
tion. The dinner, which is fixed for July 25 but 
depends upon the state of his health, is proposed in 
recognition of Mr. Lowell’s services to the cause of 
International Copyright. Other American authors will 
be invited. Lord Tennyson is President of the Society, 
and Mr. Besant its moving spirit. - 


—Among recent summer novels in the popular paper 
series which are now so numerous we have received 
“ Eugenia : A Friend’s Victim,” by Alton Hurlba (The 
Welles Publishing Co., New York); “Fifteen Years 
After,” a sequel to the striking novel by Ulbach ; 
“The Steel Hammer,” and “ A Council of Perfection,” 
by Lucas Malet, both issued in Appleton’s “Town and 
Country Library ;” Helen Dawes Brown’s “Two Col- 
lege Girls,” which appears in Ticknor’s paper series. 
Cupples & Hurd (Boston) have begun a series under 
the title of “ A Collection of American Authors,” which is 
almost a fae-simile in form of the Tauchnitz’s edition. 
The first volume in this new series is a novel by John 
Elliott Curran entitled “ Miss Frances Merley.” 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 
The Rev. James Freeman, the grand- 


father of Dr. James Freeman Clarke, was 
astor of the historic King’s Chapel in 
vston. In 1785 he remodeled the Lit- 
urgy, and left the word “obey ” out of the 
marriage service. It has never been used 
in the service of that church since. Dr. 
Clarke naturally was not behind his grand- 
father, and never used the word in his 
marriage services.—{ Boston Gazette. 


Railway companies in Australia, after 
experimenting with various kinds of 
“quick fencing for railways, especially 
with a view to keeping out snowdrifts,” 
have settled upon hedges of the “ Rose of 
Providence.” It is said that a fence 64 
feet high and 34 thick will check snow- 
drifts. The blossoms are salable, and so 
the fence is 


The foreman of a hook — ladder com- 
pany in Cologne, Germany, had his atten- 
tion attracted by the fluttering of a swal- 
low high up in a church steeple. The bird 
had become fastened to a thread in the 
nest, and could not free itself. Hastening 
to the headquarters of his company, the 
foreman telegraphed to the central station, 
asking if it would be permissible to turn 
out the company to save the swallow. 
The Fire Marshal regarded a turnout 
allowable, if viewed merely as necessary 
exercise. An alarm was rung in, the de- 
partment responded, and, amid the shouts 
of hundreds of onlookers, the swallow was 
rescued from his almost fatal nest. 


At one of the recent public school exam- 
inations, among the questions asked was : 
“With what crime was Lord Bacon 
charged?” to which the hopeful youth 
responded, as if by inspiration : “ With 
writing Shakespeare’s plays.”’—[ Philadel- 
phia North American. . 


The big Nova Scotia timber raft, whose 
owners are not alarmed at the fate of the 
Leary raft, will soon be launched and 
started on its way forthis city. It is made 
of 30,000 sticks bound together, making 
a raft 700 feet long, with spars from 25 
to 175 feet in length. It will be towed, 
but will also be manned and rigged to sail. 


The Rey. Dr. Littledale in “TheS 
tator” relates that when before the Ritual 
Commission he remarked that it was very 
difficult to bring an Anglican Bishop to 
trial for any ecclesiastical offense. Arch- 
bishop Tait then asked him, “ What is the 

case as regards an Archbishop ?” “ There 
are,” replied Dr. Littledale, “no means 
whatever prov ‘ided for bringing an Arch- 
bishop to trial.” To which Dr. Tait re- 
sponded with a complacent smile, “I am 
exceedingly = to hear it.” 


The cheeriest person the “Globe” s 
in Atchison to-day was a bright-faced pr 
who goes around the world on a erutch 
and earns her own living. Right behind 
her came the richest man in town, whose 
gloomy face suggested despair.—{ Atchi- 
son (Kan.) Globe. 


While the gardener of the Rector of 
Ebchester, England, was delving in the 
garden recently, he came upon a small 
regul: w building in the form of a square. 
He called his master’s attention to it, and 
the rector at once surmised it was a 
Roman sentinel tower. Consequently, he 
had the excavations carried on on the 
other side of the wall, and they came upon 
what he supposes to be one side of the 
northern gateway into the camp. It is 
intended to carry on the excavations. In 
the discovered tower were found a piece 
of Romano-British pottery, a stone sup- 
posed to be part of a millstone, and the 
bones of animals. 


A silver crown piece, known as “the 
petition crown” of the reign of Charles 
II., fetched 31,775 at a recent sale in 
England. At the latest previous sale a 
similar coin had brought only $1,125. 
sovereign of Edward VI.’s time brought | 
$525,.a fifty-shilling piece of the Crom- | 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR AUGUST. 


Vol. LXXVIL, No. 459. 


A Midsummer Trip to the West Indies. 


By Larcapio Hearn. Profusely Illustrated. Part 
II.; 


Maiwa’s Revenge. AJjStory. 
By H. Riper Hacearp. Illustrated. Conclusion ; 


Sandro Botticelli. 

By Tuxopore Illustrations: Alessandro Bot- 
ticelliKfrom portrait by himself).— Head of One of the 
Three Graces in the “ Allegory of Spring.’’—Figure 
of Flora in the ** Allegory of Spring.’’—** Virgin and 
Child and St. John.’’—** Mars and Venus ;”’ 


The Leather Bottel. Ballad. 
Nine Illustrations by E. A. Assegy, including the 
Frontispiece ; 


Annie Kilburn. A Novel. 
By Witu1am Dean Howetts. Part III. 


A Chiswick Ramble. 
By Moncure D. Conway. L[llustrated ; 


Studies of the Great West. 


By Cuartes Duptey Warner. Part VI. 
Cincinnati and Louisville ; 


Sonnet by William Wordsworth. 
Full-page Dlustration by ALFRED PARsoNs ; 
In Far Lochaber. A Novel. 
By Biack. Part VIIL.; 


The Montagnais. 


Indian Life in Canada. By C. H. Farnnuam. 
trated ; 


Pride and Pride. Short Story. 
By Jane G. AUSTIN; 


Illus- 


Too Kind by Half. 
Full-page Illustration by Gzorez pu MAURIER; 


Holstein-Friesian Cattle. 
By 8. Hoxie. Illustrated ; 
Poetry : 
“THE GUEST OF THE EVENING.” 
UNDERWOOD JOHNSON ; 
MY WALK TO CHURCH. By Horatio Netson 
POWERS ; 
AUBADE. By Anniz ; 


By Ropert 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Georee WILLIAM CURTIS. 


Anonymous Letters.—Sales at the Academy Exhibi- 
tion ; Prospects of American Art.—Abolition of the 
System of Siberian Exile.—Little Pedlingtonism. 


Editor’s Study. 
By Dean Howes. 
The Library of American Literature.—Sermons of the 
Colonial Period.—Reflection of Puritan Life in Puri- 
{tan Literature.—The Relations of Cotton Mather. 
—Jonathan Edwards, the last and greatest of Puri- 
tan Theologues.— Revolutionary Literature. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHaritegs DupLey WARNER. 
Self-centering.—A Professional Secret.—The Old, Old 
Story.—Nota Prodigy Himself (Illustration by W. H. 
Hyps).—A Wonderful Railroad (Davip Ker).—A 
Lull on the Fishermen’s Bench.—Can this be True ? 
—A Pointed Hint.—A Virginia Metaphor.—A Sug- 
gestion.—A Mere Trifle (Illustration by Miss Mc- 
Dermotr).—Modus Operandi.—A Good Reason.—A 
Drop in Eggs (Illustration by W. L. Saerrarp).— 
Revised Anecdotes (Joun Kenprick Banes): Sir 
Walter Raleigh and the Queen; Dr. Johnson's 
Ready Retort; How Steele Circumvented the 
Beggar. 


— 


Literary Notes. 
By Laurence Hvrron. 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. 


HARPER’S $4 00 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE.............. ... 2 00 


Remittances should be made by ! « st-office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chence of loss. 


When no time is specified, sub.criptions will begin 
with the current number. 


ta” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of nearly four thousand volumes, will be sent by 


well era 3760, and an Oxford crown $585. | mail on receipt of Ten Cents for epernge. 


A penny of Ethelbald brought 3230, and 
other old pennies 390 and 380 each. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. | 


BETTER 


Is the motto of those that put together our 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


PLEASE EXAMINE 


SONGS FOR KINDERGARTEN AND 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS (30 cts.), by Gertrude 
Menard and Belle Menard, who give us 50 de- 

lightful jittle songs for the children. 


SONG MANUAL, Book IL, by L. O. Emerson 
. A truly p progressive ~~ of exercises 

341 in number, in all the keys, and with 
xplanations. 110 are ar school songs. A 
atuable musical text 


COLLEGE SONGS FOR, ance ($1). 78 


merry and famous ones, with Pp t 
making a most attractive beck. 


CLASSIC TENOR SONGS ($)), 36 tenor songs 
of a high character, by 29 distinguished com rs, 
viving a great variety. Such names as Pinsuti, 
Abt, Helmund, Gregg, Jensen, Godard, an i 
olai among the authors indicate ond attract- 
ive music. book adds one ““classic”’ 
series, which now includes 


SONG CLASSICS for Low Voices, Bass & Alto, 
PIANO CLASSICS, 
CLASSICAL PIANIST, 


YOUNG CLASSICS. 
(Price of each, $1.) 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson Co., 8367 Broadway, New York. 


TARMVILLE LITHIA WATER: 


SPRINGS, FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA. 
NATURAL PURE, WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR. 
Will cure Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Incipient 


B Dyspepsia, all diseases of Uric Acid 
Send for pamphlet, 298 


— 


LON DON. 18 Endsleigh Gardens. 
Private Temperance Hote 
posite Euston, the terminus of the L. & N Ww. 
Railway, which is the direct line from Liver - 
Visitors England will find nothing bet 
convenient, or more pleasant —y = 
Inclusive be to $24 


» more 


Eyes). Mi” and hire J. RENN 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


“a. 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 24, 1888 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Con- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1887. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from oe Jan- 
uary, 1887, to 3lst Decembe 
Premiums on not > off Ist 
January, 
Total Marine Premiums................... 


Premiums marked off a. Ist January, 


$3,642,969 09 
1,417,600 13 


_ $5,060,569 22 


1887, to 3lst December, 1887.............. _ $3,672,331 21 

pus during the same 
$1,599,463 25 
Returns of Pre- 

miums ex- 

$788,346 38 
The Com y has the following Ass 
United States and State of New } 

Stock, City, Bank, other Stock «.... 22,565 00 
Loans by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Comp.ny, 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... .. 1,362,986 

$12,237,283 35 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificate 

of — will be paid to the holders cheteed or their 


legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Seventh 
ot February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders ehagect, or —_ 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesda 
Seventh of February next, from which date all 3 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1887, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the First of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
W. H. H. MOORE, HENRY E. HAWLEY 
A. A. RAVEN, HAS. H. MARSHA 
JAMES LOW, ES G. DE FORES 
WM. STURGIS, LES D. LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOH RIKER, 
JOSIAH O. LOW. GE BLISS 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, ANSON W. HARD 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, , TON SMITH, 
WILLIAM DEGRO ISA 
HORACE GRAY, EDWARD FLOYD-JONES. 
WILLIAM E. DO THOMAS MAITLAND, 
JOHN ELLIOTT, IRA BURSLEY 
Cc. A. HAND JAMES A. HEWLETT. 


JOHN D. HEWLETT, GEORGE H. MACY 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
Ww. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


A GIFT TO MINISTERS. 


Madeley’s Science of Correspondences 
Elucidated (742 pp., 8vo) sent free to ministers and 
theological students who wil] remit 20 cents (price of 

e) to " Zommoctiont ew Church Association, 
Ro 6 tim St., New Haven, Conn.” This work con- 
tains the key to the inner and heavenly meaning of 
the Bible. Rev. E. Paxton Hood (of the Evangelical 
school) says: “It is truly wonderful how _ the 
Mind (that is, the spirit and true sense] of the Book 
becomes, by the aic of this principle of interpretation 

orre ence}.”’ 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED For 


STORY THE iE WAR 


Mary A. Livermore 


oY own narrative of “Four V ears’ Personal Expert 


Field and Hospital Nurse.” It portrays the 
Womanly or “ Heavenly” side of the War. its Lights and 
Shadows “as a woman saw them.” Bright, Pure, and G 


full of laughter and tears.” of thrilling inte rest and touching 
hos, it sells at sight to all. Splendid Steel- Plates, and 
amous old Battle-Fings nehly in eract sac-sim 
The“ min Men and Women nts. 8100 to 
8200 a month Distance no hindrance, for 
wo Pay Freights and give Extra Terms rite for circular. \o 
a. OUTMINGTON ON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
NEW YORK AND 


end to BIGLOW & MAIN 5 
by Mall. GOSPEL HYMNS No. 


HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, 
THE WORLD OF SPIRITS AND 
HELL, described from things heard and 
seen, by EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 
“Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ.’ Also 
THE LAST JUDGMENT, as witnessed 
by him in the spiritual world in 1757; The 
Doctrine of Life, The Sacred Scriptures, the 
New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine; 
in all, 750 octavo pages mailed prepaid for 

1.00. Discount to the trade. Address, 
American Swedenborg Printing and Publish- 
ing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New York 

ity. 


Life Assurance Society. 
JANUARY 1, 1888. 


Assets, - - $84,378,904 
Liabilities, 4 percent. 66,274,650 
Surplus, - - $7 8,104,254 


The Society exceeds every elias leading 
life assurance company in the following par- 
ticulars : 


Largest Percentage of Assets to Lia- 
bilities—viz., 127% per cent. 

Largest Increase in Assets during 
1887—viz., $8,868,432. 

Largest Income— viz., $23,240,849. 


Largest Premium Receipts— 
viz., $19,115,775. 


Excess of Income over Disburse- 


ments during the year— 
$9,101,695. 


UITABLE 
E_ ABSO- 
THEY ARE 


ALL POLICIES ISSUED BY THE E 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY BECO 

THREE YEARS O 


THE FREE TONTINE POLICY 


HAS ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND GUARAN- 


OF THE POLICY. 
AFTER THE FIRST YEAR. IT IS 


INDISPUTABLE 


R THE SECOND YEAR, AND PAYABLE 
EDIATELY UPON RECEIPT OF SATISFAC- 
Y PROOFS OF DE 


Hi. B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 


DENCE, AND; OCCUPATION 
HOLDER 


A 
IM 
TOR 


Registered Jerseys, Houghton 

Farm Herd, for sale at the 

Farm, Mountainville, Orange 

County, N. Y. For particulars 

and list of animals address 

J. H. FULLER, 
30 Lafayette Place, 

New York City. 
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ENGLAND'S LANDED ARISTOC- 
RACY. 

According to the new Domesday Book 
of England about two-thirds of the land 
of England and Wales is held by 10,207 
owners, of whom sixteen proprietors out- 
side of London were returned in 1873 as 
either holding more than 50,000 acres, or 
having estimated rentals of over $500,000 


a year. They were : 


Acres. Rental.” 
Duke of Northumberland. ..181,616 $809,370 


Duke of Devonshire.... .... 126,904 638,165 
Sir W. W. Wynn............ 87,256 214,410 
Duke of Cleveland.......... 81.441 309,220 
Earl of Carlisle............. 75,540 258,005 
Duke of Bedford........... 74.996 638.265 
Earl of Lonsdale............ 67,457 349,795 
60,531 313,470 
Duke of Rutland........... 57,082 354,990 
56,471 815,975 
Earl of Yarborough.... .... 55,272 381,130 
54.615 259,700 
Marquis of Ailesbury....... 53,562 290,150 
Sir Lawrence Palk.......... 10,109 546,375 
Sir J. W. Ramsden.......... 8,589 838,005 


This table is for England and Wales 
alone, and it leaves out the Duke of West- 
minster as being a great landed proprie- 
tor of London. How far the rental of the 
estates has kept up since 1873, under the 
general agricultural depression, we can- 
not estimate. 

The number of owners of land in Great 
Britain and [reland, exclusive of London, 
was officially returned in 1876 as : 

Less than More than 
one acre. one acre. Total. 
England and Wales 703,289 269,547 972,836 


115,000 19,225 250 
lreland............. 3,114 32,614 68,728 


Total. ........852,408 321,386 1,173,974 

The total number of acres accounted 
for in the returns is 72,119, 882. In Eng- 
land and Wales 874 owners held 9,367,- 
031 acres, or more than one-fourth of the 
country. Less than 4 per cent. of the 
population of Scotland, about 5 per ceut. 
in England, and less than 2 per cent. in 
Ireland have a share in the ownership of 
the soil. The twelve largest owners in 
England hold an aggregate of 1,058,885 
acres ; the twelve in Scotland, 4,539,772 ; 
and the twelve in Ireland, 1,297,888 
acres. In England one, in Ireland three, 
and in Seotland twenty-four individuals 
hold more than 100,000 acres each. 

We might go on with these statistics at 
great length, but have given all that are 
intellectually digestible at this time. They 
show that of the total population of the 
United Kingdom, or about 35,000,000, less 
than 1,200,000 hold any land at all, and 
of those more than two-thirds own less 
than anacre, while about 10,000 individ- 
uals hold more than two-thirds of the 
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whole area, and thirty-six persons about 
one-tenth of it.—{ New- York Sun. 


Macmillan New Novels. 


READY : 


MRS. HUMPHREY WARD’S NEW NOVEL, 


ROBERT ELSMERE. 


By Mrs. HUMPHREY WARD, author of “* Miss Bretherton,”’ete. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Reprinted by permission from the Seventh London Edition. 


“The book is a drama in which every e is polpiating with intense and real life. It is a realistic novel 
in the highest sense of the word.’’—[The Whitehall Review. 

** Comparable in sheer intellectual power to the best works of Gocrms Eliot. . . . Unquestionably one of 
the most notable works of fiction that has been produced for years.’’— Scotsman. 


MR. GLADSTONE writes of this Novel in the new number of the 
“Nineteenth Century 


The strength of the book seems to lie in an extraordinary wealth of diction never separated from thought; 
in a close and searching faculty of social observation ; in generous appreciation of what is morally good, im- 
partially exhibited in all directions; above all, in the sense of omission with which the writer is evidently 
possessed, and in the earnestness and persistency of purpose with which through every page and line it is pur- 
sued. The book is eminently an offspring of the time, and will probably make a deep, or at least a very sen- 
sible impression ; not, however, among mere novel-readers, but among those who share, in whatever sense, the 
deeper thought of the period. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW STORY, 


WITH THE IMMORTALS. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of ** Mr. Isaacs,”’ “ Saracinesca,”’ etc. 


Globe 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


“* There is nothing in current serials so full of thought and of suggestion as is this curious story. 
almost packed with historic knowledge, and brilliant in wit, allusion, and epigram.’’--{[Boston Traveller. 


HENRY JAMES’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE REVERBERATOR. 


By HENRY JAMES, author of *‘ The American,” “* The Europeans,”’ ** Daisy Miller,”’ etc. 
12mo, $1.25. 


“* The public will be glad to find Mr. James in his best vein. It is a relief to come upon this sparkling study 

of life and character in the manner which won for him general ing. . . . The book is thoroughly readable, 
and one is thankful again that there is so brilliant an American author to give us entertaining sketches of 
life.’’—[Boston Sunday Herald. 
_ ** Mr. James is here at his best. His canvas is not too large, and he fills it to perfection. Every character 
in the book stands out in clearly defined proportions, so admirably minute and ssengzete is the technical work- 
not to enjoy the process by which the characters in the story are portrayed for 
us.’’—| London Globe. 


Macmillan’s Summer Reading’ Library. 


Price, 50 cents each. 


THE NEW JUDGMENT .OF PARIS. By Phillip 
Lafargue. 

THE CHOICE OF BOOKS, and other Essays. ‘By 
Frederic Harrison. 

FRATERNITY. A Romance. 

HYPATIA. By Charles Kingsley. 

DOCTOR CLAUDIUS. By F. Marion Crawford.} 


In Paper Covers. 


MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. By F. Marion Crawford. 

CHRIS. A Novel. By W. E. Norris. 

ISMAY’S CHILDREN. By Mrs. Hartley. 

A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN, and other Tales. By 
J. H. Shorthouse. 

MR. ISAACS. By F. Marion Crawford. 

FOR GOD AND GOLD. By Julian Corbett. 


Other volumes to follow. Published weekly. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


50 Cts. 


Cards of not more than one-half inch 
will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


SECOND-HAND (Derby) ROLL-TOP DESK 
for sale. Apply to J. H. Fuller, 30 Lafayette 


Place, Christian Union. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET.—J. Hi. Fuller has 
taken an office at 30 Lafayette Place, Christian 
Union Building, for the sale and renting of Orange 
County property, farms, gentlemen’s country 
residences, summer homes, etc. He has a number 
of farms for sale, and if you will inform him what 
is wanted he will procure it. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS.—For sale, at Great Bar- 
rington, Mass., property known as ‘ Chestnut- 
wood ;”’ lawns, walks, fine old trees; large, well- 
built mansion, fully furnished, well built through- 
out; every modern convenience; abundance of 
pure water; large, well-arranged stable, box- 
stalls; location very healthy and desirable; ten 
minutes’ walk from station; is one of the most 
charming homes in Southern Berkshire. Will be 
sold low. Address **C,”’ Box 4, Great Barring- 
ton, Mass., or W. A. Harding, Room 188,'230 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 


A COLLEGE GRADUATHIE, with best of ref- 
erences, desires a position to teach mathematics, 
German, Greek, or Latin. Would accept a posi- 
tion as private tutor. Has had experience. Ref- 
erences given and required. Address ** L.,’’ South 
Framingham, Mass. 


#40 PER MONTH.— Furnished house at Stirling, 
N. J., between Summit and Bernardsville, D. L. 
& W. R.R. Twenty-five miles from New York. 
Ona hill, fine view, healthy, shady fruit trees, 
near station; nine rooms, a cellar and garret. 
H. G. Torrey, 30 Wall Street, New York. 


WANTED—MANAGER | 


By well-known Publishers. Will control large stock 
of goods and handle considerable money. Cash 
deposit of $300 to $800 and references sequived. Salary 


$1,200 to $2,000. ress 
LOOMIS, No. 2 Cooper Union. 


$75 00 to $950 00 a month can be made work- 

ing for us. Agents preferred 

who can furnish a horse and give their whole time to 

the business. Spare moments may be profitably em- 

pozed also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
. F. Johnson 


& Co., 1,009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


The new Handy Binder}for your’ file of 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION will be mailed 
to you on receipt of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS, Address 

The Christian Union, 
30 Lafayette Place, 
New York. 
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‘July 19, 1888. 


\“TIT-BITS” FROM MANY TABLES. 
Mr. George Russell has just published 


a little volume of “ Recollections of Some 
Wise and Witty Men and Women ”—the 
siftings, he tells us, of note-books in which 
he has always entered good things he has 
heard at dinner. “Tt has been a pleasant 
labor for me,” says Mr. Russell, “ to put 
these fragments together, and I would 
fain hope that they may induce some to 
do their best, while enlarging the sphere 
and improving the quality of society con- 
versation, to ‘take a note’ of what they 
hear, and so to furnish material for biog- 
raphy and history.” Here are some 
of Mr. Russell’s “tit-bits,” selected at 
random : 

Curran said of a witness who had Lett | 
out ani in writing a word that she had 
murdered the King’ s En som “Only 
knocked out an eye,” said E 

Earl Russell, being told that “his defini- 
tion of a proverb was felicitous (“ The 
wit of one and the wisdom of many ”’), 
said that he should have been glad to 
have thought of the definition of a secret 

— Something for one—enough for two— 
nothing for three,” of which he did not 
know the author. 

A bull made by a friend of S. Rogers : 
“ No children is an hereditary defect in 
some families.” 

Lord Abercorn said (1800), upon an 
observation made by his country neigh- 
bor, “My Lord, the trees have grown 
prodigiously of late” : “Sir, they have 
nothing else to do.” (Quoted by 8S. Rog-| W. 
ers, who remarked on the answer as 
worthy of Johnson. ) 

G. Selwyn said, “ The only happy pairs 
I have ever known are those of the Hot 
of Commons.” 

An Irish climax : “Single misfortunes 
seldom come alone, and the greatest is 
generally accompanied by a still greater.” 

“ Aman can’t be everything ; his lord- 
ship is a man of quality, not of quantity ” 
—said of the third Earl of Aberdeen on 
his making a false quantity. 

Paer answered Sir James Macintosh on 
his saying that Quigley was the greatest 
of raseals : “ No, Jemmy; he is an Irish- 
man, and might have been a Scotchman; 
he is a priest, and might have beena law- 
yer; he is a Constitutionalist, and might 
have been a turncoat.” 

“T say, Mr. Wilkes, how long have you 
eried, ‘God save the King *?” asked the 
Prince of Wales. “ Ever since I have 
known your Royal Highness.” 

Wilkes said he could not play at whist, 
because he mistook a king for a knave. 

A Seotchman said that he did not leave 
his country for want: he had enough of 
that there. 

Sheridan bribed a man by promising 
him a eandle-snuffer’s place, which Can- 
ning said was a “flagrans delictum ”— 
burning shame. 

Sheridan’s toast at Stafford (town of 
shoemakers): “May the whole world 
trample on the trade of Stafford.”—f[Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


BOOTS COVERED WITH DIAMONDS. 


“ Did it ever oceur to you,” said a chem- 
ist, “what a remarkable and unique 
process the blacking of a boot is ? You 
see, we smear the boot with a preparation 
of boneblack, which is entirely devoid of 
luster ; and then, by the friction of a dry 
brush, ‘make it shine like the sun. There 
is not another process like this anywhere 
in the arts, so far as I know, and I never 
read anywhere any scientific explanation 
of the process. I have a theory of my 
own, however, which I will give you for 
what it is worth. 

“The key to the mystery lies in the 
fact that diamond is nothing but erystal- 
lized earbon. The blacking is little more 
than carbon paste, and the friction of 
* hairbrush, being one of the most effi- 
cient methods of generating electricity, has 
the effect of crystallizing the carbon of 
the blacking. As soon as this is done, the 

t is covered with millions of infinitely 
small diamonds, aud, of course, begins to 
shine, as a mass of diamonds would. Of 
course this is not a perfect explanation of 
the phenomenon. What part the other 
ingredients of the blacking play, and, 
especially, why it is that the backing 
must be moistened, I cannot tell ; perhaps 
some one else can, But I feel pretty 
sure that the bootblacks are engaged ail 
day in turning blacking into diamonds.— 
Exe ge, 
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at E ight Per Cent. 


Having had an experience of five years in Sur™ 
ng Lands and six years in ning Eastern 
oney on Real Estate in Texas, I would 

solicit correspondence or personal interview with 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long time 


Real Estate Loans in Texas, 
Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 


Address or call on me_until Oct. 1st, at office 
- _— Union, 30 Lafayette Place, New 
ork. 


B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


to The Christian Union or 
ent,”’ New York City. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Bends 
Semi terest. Neg 
INV ESTMENT CO., in sums of 


upwards. Prompt Payment of incipal and 

oupons madeand re CAT to lender 
without charge. BEST LOC ON “TN THE 
UNION. Fifteen years’ experience. Ample Capi- 
tal W connections. ertothe “C jon- 
alist." Send for Form, Circular, and references 


before you invest elsew here. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


GUARANTEED 


wishing invest 
safe to examine the securities the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Assets October 1, 1887,' $1,883,909. 


loans and Debentures fully guaran- 
li information ven 
ice-Pres’ta. 
RK. 


A. L. ORMSBY, H. E. SIMMONS. 
150 NASSAU S STREET, NEW 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL 


REAL ESTATE AND PRIVATE BANKERS, 
365 Robert Street, Corner 5th, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money loaned. Interest cou- 
pons eollected. We have a very lange list of property 
in St. Paul and its environs. Reference: First 
National Bank, St.Paul Trust Co., National German 
American Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited. 


VNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY wh 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MaP OF TH 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & & PACIFIC R’Y 


Ite main and include 


PEORIA, MOLINE, ROO AVEN 
PORT, DES MOINES, SLUYYS. mus 
CATINE, 


tickets. 
Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
Rock island Route.” 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 


CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. [Entire passenger equipment cf the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. AD safety apr 

pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Islana, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul Its Watertown branch -ravorses the grea’ 
* WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT”’ 

of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, 1143 

‘ast Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit la te 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankukee offert 
Superior faciiitios to travel toand from 
apolis, other points. 

For Tickets, 


tion, apply at ony Oounen Ticket Office or address 
E.ST.JOHN, £.A. HOLBROOK 


Gen’) Manager Geni & Pa Apt 


UN ION. 


SIX PER CENT. 


SECURITIES. 
DEBENTURE BONDS 


Pe le * the Bank of New York. N. B. A. Secured 
of Real Estate deposited with 

THE FA FARMERS’ TRUST CO., 

Guaranteed Mortgages and Municipal Bonds. Address 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUST CO, 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


A.J.Condit&Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Personal examination 
and conservative valua- 
tions made before placing. 


table 


MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


Capital Subseribed - - 2,000,000 00 
Capital Paidin (Cash) - - 1,000,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 115,444 82 


CENT. DEBENTURES, GUARANTEED 
FARM MORTGAGES, MUNICIPAL BONDS, AND 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


5 AND 6 PER CENT. SAVINGS BONDS RUN. 
NING THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208)B’ way. Phila..cor.4th & Ches’t 8t. 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. | London. England. 

SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


Capital, $750,000 
Surplus, $355,016 
Principa! and interest both fully guarantoed by Capi. 
tal an us of $1,105.16. seventeen years of 
business we have loaned $/ 1,494 ,600, paying from 
interest. of 
6% | 9% interest and principal 
have been returned 
to investors with- 
~ delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 
irst Mortgage and Debenture Bonds and 
Savings Certificates always on hand for saie— 
the tengo 8300 and 
ward. Fall — our various 
J. 1B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; o 
Hew York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway 
THE GUARANTEE 
OF KANSAS CITY, MO. 
lo like to give you valuable information 
rtunities for investments of ONE 
NDRED DOLLARS or more in guaran 

FARM MORTGAGES en Per 
Cent. net, in KANSAS N BANK 
STOCKS ‘paying TWENTY per Cent. or more, 


and easily ae _—, cash, or in any other line 
of solid securities you 


y prefer. Please w 

JOHN HALL, President. 60 Baird Building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. for references. Mention this 
paper.) 


GEO. H. LEWIS, Prest. C up, $130,000 
Bec. Capital Paid up. "000 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Negotiates First Mortgage Loans on inspected farms 
in lowaand Eastern Nebraska, and on first-class city 
rea] estate in Des Moines, Omaha, and Sioux City. 
Fifteen years’ eupestence without loss to any investor. 

e are loaning for several of the ay insurance 
companies, savings banks, and colleges oft he East ,and 
many private institutions. References: Hon. C harles 
pore Pres’t of Nat'l Ins. Co., Mont Vt. ; 

L. Temple Marble Savings Bank, Rutland, 
Vi. Hon Treas., Peterborot h, 
i: Rev. Robt. Hume, Ahmednager, In 
Prof, H. Newton, ; A. JN 
ton, Brooklyn, N. Y., and many others. 


ew- 


40 & 42 Wall St., 
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WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 


Lawrence, TRUST (CQ, Xansas. 
Capital, - - - $1,000,000.00 


7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages 
6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


O. THACHER, Prest. Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Kan., President. 
W. E. GRrivritn, President Merchants’ Nat. Bank, Lawrence, 
M. 
BE. 


Kan., General Manager. 
lst Viee-Preet. M. B. Burt. 2d Vice- Press. 
uditor. L. H. Secretary. 


G 
F. 
P. B. 4 


B. A. AMBLER, 
BRANCH OFFICE: 
ALRaNy. N.Y. M.V. B. &Co.,M’rs N.Y.&N.E. 
N. Y. Crry. Wm. T. PRATT, Mer. 
THERESA, N. - R, C, COLLINS, Agent. 
102 S. 4th St., PHILA., Pa. FRANK SKINNER, gr.- 
Write for full information. 
L. H. PERKI! INS, Secretary, Lawrence, Kansas 
A SOLID PER CEN ) 
_— 
per annum first mort 9 gages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
Netional Bank. BEST OF REFSRENCES 
EAST AND WEsT. Correspondence “olicited. Address 
ALLEN ©. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 
KANSAS GITY INVESTMENTS, 
paying a good percentage and rapidly enhancing in 
value, a specialty. 

FIVE YEAR REAL ESTATE 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 
in sums of $1,000 and upward, bearing 8 PER 
CENT. interest, payable semi-annually. 

We guarantee both interest and principal. 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE, 
and secured by Real Estate bearing 8 per cent. inter- 
est per annum, in sums of $100 and upward. 

Send for prospectus and pocket edition of Kansas 
City. Address 
J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
ANSAS INVESTMENT UO. 
OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $550,000, 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Absolute Safety. Good Rates. 
For references and further particulars address 
H. E. BALL, Pres’t, 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres'’t, 
Topeka, Kan. 
101 DEVONSHIRE MASS. 
N. Y¥. Agener, HAY hey co 


ffer carefully selected choice 


G 187, LOANS 


in Minneapolis, and St. I’: 
haracter our invariable Col 
free. Sen with 


MINNESOTA, 
THE MIDDLESEX | BANKING | co. 


Capital Stoc Paid 
PER CENT. F IRST 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


and Mortgage Notes Guaranteed. Inte 

yable at National Bank of the Republic 
Y.; Girard Life Insurance, Annuity, 
Trust Co.. Philadelphia ; Broadway National 


Bank, Boston. Under same supervision as Savi 
Banks. Chartered 1472. of outstanding obit. 


gations Limited by Statute. 


THe CoMMERCIAL EXCHANGER, AN OR. 


| Factories Wanted |! GANIZATION OF THE LEADING BUSINESS 
o% | ane PROFESSIONAL MEN OF Des 
= loWA, INVITES CORRESPONDENCE FROM 
— “oc ° || PARTIES SEEKING NEW LOCATION OR WISHING TO ENGAGE IN MANUFACTURING ENTERPRISES. IT 
| WILL FURNISH FULL INFORMATION REGARDING A CITY WITH A POPULATION OF 45,000 PEOPLE. 
a= 22,2 | ——— a ¢ a RAILROADS, COAL AT 50 CENTS PER TON, AND MANY OTHER ADVANTAGES 
a S35 lw ARE NED TO MAKE IT THE LEADING INDUSTRIAL CENTER WEST OF CHicaeo. 
cs $3423 | YOu "NG ME! N ESPECIALLY ARE ASKED D M | 
TO ADDRESS 
es || J. E. Actine Sae’y. eS ones, 0 a. 
28835 


INSURE YOUR LIFE AS YOU INSURE YOUR PROPERTY. 


Fach b eet. | but with the ht to renew the insurance as 
cover the cost of risk during x term selected and paid for. 


policy in Se 


as you live, by payments adjusted to 
can do this by taking 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York. 


HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York City. 
The safest, most economical, and fairest q stem of life insurance attainable. 


Among all life insurance companies t 


e Provident 


Savings shows the largest ) senna of assets to liabilities 


and the smallest ratios of payments for death claims and expenses to amount insu 


WM. E, STEVENS, Secretary. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President, 


CHARLES E. WILLARD, Manager of Agencies, 
Bend for prospectus, Good Agents wanted, 


| 

GE 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes toand from the Pacific Coast. All trans 
fers in Unien depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- ee 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. - 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining rrr 
Chair Cars, Seats Frese. to holders of througr 
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THE 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


New York, Tuurspay, 19, 1888. 


FOR THE SUMMER. 
CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 


At this time of the year numer- 
ous requests are received from sub- 
seribers desiring a change in the ad- 
dress of their paper. We are some- 
times written to a second time before 
the subscriber receives the paper at 
the new address. A repetition of the 
order can be avoided if subscribers 
will send us notice at least one week in 
advance, and give both old and* new 
addresses. It takes a little time to 
make corrections and to have the 
wrappers ready to receive the papers 
when they come off the press. We 
often receive notice to change address, 
beginning with a certain issue, three or 
four days after we have mailed the 
paper. We do not want to have a sin- 
gle issue missed by any subscriber, and 
to that end urge all wishing their paper 
sent to a new address to send us notice 
so that it will reach us just one week 
before the change is desired. 


NOT EASILY SATISFIED. 

Amid the almost universal acclaim 
with which the “new dress” was 
hailed, there comes one dissonant note 
complaining that the new type is 
lighter faced than the old. This is 
-unavoidable. New type must neces- 
sarily be sharper and lighter in ap- 
pearance than the same type when 
continual wear has beaten it down. 
The type we are now using is in fact 
known by the founders as “heavy 
face,” and if our subscriber will care- 
fully compare it with that in other 
newspapers and in books, he will see 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 


The Christian Union comes out in new 
type, and is better than ever, if that were 
possible. It is as attractive and perfect 
in its outward make-up as it has always 
been in its matter and spirit.—[ National 
Baptist. 

The Christian Union has come out in a 
very beautiful new dress, by way of cele- 
brating its entrance upon its thirty-eighth 
volume. The Christian Union is a very 
able, strong, and fearless public journal, 
thoroughly Christian in character and 
tone as well as name, and gives much 
attention to general literature and public 
affairs.—[Springfield (Ohio) Republic. 

The Christian Union celebrates the ad- 
vent of its thirty-eighth volume by appear- 
ing in a new dress of type thronghout. 
It is greatly improved in appearance, and 
as much of the pleasure of reading a 
book or a newspaper depends upon its 
typographical beauty, we are sure that 
the friends of this unsurpassed Christian 
journal will be multiplied. In its new 
dress it is certainly the handsomest 
weekly published in this city, and nearly 
equals in typographical or the 
best of our magazines. e wish our 
contemporary greater success than it has 
yet achieved, a wider sphere of useful- 
ness, confident of its conscientious inter- 
pretation of the truths of the Gospel as 
enunciated by Jesus Christ.—{ American 
Grocer. 


The Christian Union, instead of going 
into sackcloth and ashes because its editor 
has accepted the call to Plymouth pulpit, 
comes out in a new dress. This is a sign 
of joy and gladness ; and it means, we 
take it, that the journal is to be kept up 
to the highest point of power and effi- 
ciency. The Christian Union has been 
running eighteen years, and now. . . 
stands alone in journalism as the repre- 
sentative of liberal Orthodoxy. Its course 
on moral and social questions is broad 
and strong. It is as courageous as it is 
able. We congratulate it upon its pros- 
perity.—[Christian Register. 

The Christian Union appears in a beau- 
tiful new dress. It is becoming and 
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=: “A GOOD MAXIM IS NEVER OUT OF SEASON.” 
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appropriate, for there should be a corre- 
spondence between appearance and char- 
acter, and The Christian Union is remark- 
able for the excellent quality of all its 
departments. Asa religious newspaper 
it is one of the most progressive, keeping 
its editorial eye open to all the new 
avenues of thought and investigation, and 
welcoming ideas from: every religious, 
scientific, or other source m the most 
receptive and liberal spirit. The literary 
quality of The Christian Union is of the 
first order, and among its contributors are 
some of the ablest writers of the day.— 
[Oswego (N. Y.) Palladium. 


Lif it 
ONE DAY AT A TIME. 


One day at atime! That’s allit can be ; 
No faster than that is the hardest fate ; 

And days have their limits, however we 
Begin them too early and stretch them 


One day at a time ! 

It’s a wholesome rhyme ! 
A good one to live by, 

A day at a time. 


One day at a time! Every heart that aches, 
Knowing only too well how long they can 
seem ; 
But it’s never to-day whieh the spirit 
breaks— 
It’s the darkened future, without a gleam. 


One day at a time! When joy is at height— 
Such joy as the heart can never forget— 

And pulses are throbbing with wild delight, 

How hard to remember that suns must 
set ! 


One day atatime! But a single day, 
Whatever its load, whatever its length ; 
And there’sa bit of precious Scripture to 

say 
That, according to each, shall be our 
strength. 


One day atatime! Tis the whole of life ; 
All sorrow, all joy, are measured therein ; 
The bound of our purpose, our noblest 
strife, 
The one only countersign sure to win ! 
One day at a time ! 
It’s a wholesome rhyme ! 
A good one to live by, 
A day at a time. 
—{Helen Hunt Jackson. 


BEECHERISMS. 


Some people are so dry that you might 
soak them in a joke for a month, and it 
would not get through their skin. 

How grateful ought we to be that God 
sends along, here and there, a natural 
heart-singer—a man whose nature is large 
and luminous, and who, by his very car- 
riage and spontaneous actions, calms, 
cheers, and helps his fellows! God bless 
the good-natured, for they bless every- 
body else! 

If you want to get the dyspepsia, 
follow down every mouthful, to know 
what it is doing. You will very speedily 
find out. 

The man that has lived for himself has 
the privilege of being his own mourner. 

A Christian is the best commentary on 
the New Testament. But there are not 
enough such commentaries to send out. 
The edition is small. 

In preaching, never turn aside from a 
laugh any more than you would from a 
cry. ... If mirth comes up naturally, 
do not stifle it; strike that chord, and 
particularly if you want to make an 
audience weep. If I make them laugh, 
I do not thank anybody for the next 
move : | will make them cry. Did you 
ever see a woman carrying a pan of milk 
quite full, and it slops over on one side 
that it did not immediately slop over on 
the other also ? 


Clark—** Well, I will declare! Smithers, how you 
have oe up lately!” Smithers—** Yes, yes ; things 
were enough with me a little while back, but I 
peppenes to run across the advertisement of B. F. 
Johnson & Co., of Richmond, Va., and they put me in 
position to make money right along. If you know of 
—— else needing employment, here js their name 
an ress, 


HOT BREAD MADE WHOLESOME. 


The Royal Baking Powder possesses a peculiar merit 
that is not possessed by any other leaveningagent. Bread, 
biscuit, cake, muffins, or rolls, made with it may be eaten 
when hot without inconvenience by persons of the most 


- delicate digestive organs. -With most persons it is neces- 


sary that bread raised with yeast should lose its freshness 
or become stale before it can be eaten with safety. Dis- 
tressing results also follow from eating biscuit, cake, pastry, 
etc., raised by the cheap, inferior baking powders that con- 
tain lime, alum, phosphates, or other adulterants. The 
hot roll and muffin, and the delicious hot griddle cakes, 
raised by Royal Baking Powder, are as wholesome and 
digestible as warm soup, meat or any other food. 
Another greatly superior quality possessed by the 
Royal Baking Powder is that by which the preservation 
of important elements of the flour is effected in raising the 
bread by the mechanical operation of the gas, without fer- 
mentation. Yeast, and all baking powders that produce 
the leavening gas by fermentation destroy a portion of those 
nutritive elements of the flour which are the most healthful 


and the greatest aids to a perfect assimilation of the food. 


The Royal Baking Powder, while perfectly leavening, re- 
tains without chafge <r impairment all those elements 
which were intended by nature, when combined in our 
bread, to make it literally the staff of life. 


No leavening agent or baking powder, except the Royal 


Taking Powder, possesses these great qualifications. 


Hotter 


Weather | 
Bigger the Proof. 


As the weather grows warm, the <ale 
of James Pyle’s Pearline Washing 
Compound rapidly increases. This 
proves that many women recognize 
the fact that PEARLINE makes 
washing and cleaning very much 
easier than when done with the ordin- 
ary means. Proves also that summer 
clothing, being of delicate texture 

Us, and me will not stand the rough 
usage necessary when washed with 

} 7 soap, and establishes the fact that 
N)\ PEARLINE, in doing away with 
the rubbing, lessens the wear and 
tear and fills a very important place. 
4 Delightful for bathing in fresh or salt 
water. Its ingredients render it 

harmless to the most delicate skin. Especially during 
the hot weather it is to your advantage to use PEARL- 
INE, and only humane to supply your servants with 
it, and thus lighten their labors ; besides you insure much 
better results. Beware of imitations. JAMES PYLE, New York, 
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THE SUBSIDENCE OF MOUNTAINS. 


According to “La Gazette Géographique,” 
the Cordillera of the Andes are gradually 
sinking. In 1745 the city of Quito was 
9,596 feet above sea level ; in 1803 it was 
only 9,570 ; in 1831, 9,567, and scarcely 
9,520 in 1867. This amounts to a lower- 
ing of seventy-six feet in 122 years, or at 
the rate of about 7} inches per annum. 
We are also told that the farm of Antisana 
has sunk 165 feet in sixty-four years, or 
more than 24 feet per annum. This is 
the highest inhabited spot on the Andes, 
about 4,000 feet higher than Quito, the 
highest city on the globe. The peak of 
Pichincha was, according to the same 
authority, 218 feet lower in 1867 than in 
1745, a sinking of nearly two feet per 
annum. Assuming the accuracy of these 
figures, they present a curious geological 
problem, especially as there is no record 
of a corresponding change at sea level or 
at the foot of these same mountains, 
which descend rather steeply to the 
Pacific. If the plasticity or viscosity of 
the earth’s crust be such as I have con- 
tended in this magazine, it follows almost 
of necessity that such a mass of mountain 
land as that in this region of Quito and 
Chimborazo must be squeezing itself 
downward into the subcrust of the globe 
by its own enormous weight. Although 
the highest of these peaks are not quite 
so high as the highest of the Himalayas, 
the concentration of elevation in a given 
area, or, otherwise stated, the mass stand- 
ing above sea level in proportion to the 
base on which it stands, is greater than 
can be found in any other part of the 
world, and its downthrust is similarly 
pre-eminent. Such down-squeezing and 
sinking must be accompanied with corre- 
sponding lateral thrust, or ne 
should produce — disturbances 
on every side. The facts fully satisfy 
this requirement of the theory, as the 
country all around the region in question 


is the very fatherland of terrible earth- 
quakes. 


A LARGE BELL. 


The largest bell in the world hangs in 
a great tower in the city of Kioto, Japan, 
says the Boston “ Herald.” Itis twenty- 
four feet high, but as it is struck on the 
outside with a wooden hammer, its sound 
is comparatively feeble. China possesses 
many large bells, but, like the a bell 
of Kioto, they are worthless according to 
our standard. Their proportions are 
wrong, for they are as large at the top as 
at the bottom, and, being struck with 
wooden hammers, their tones are no more 
terrific than those which emanate from 
the steeple of a country meeting-house in 
New England. It is curious that the 
Chinese, who made so many important 
discoveries centuries before the people of 
Western Europe, never went beyond the 
elementary stages of their inventions. 
The almond-eyed Celestials are said to 


“IT may honestly say,” writes Sir John 
E. Mallais, “that I never consciously 
aon an idle touch upon canvas. Yet,” 

e continues, “the worst pictures I ever 
painted in my life are those into which I 
threw most trouble and labor ; and I con- 
fess I should not grieve were half of my 
works to go to the bottom of the Atlantic 
—if I might choose the half.” 


A Big Lift.—Deacon (to country min- 
ister)—“I s’pose, parson, that the ad- 
vance in your salary from five hundred to 
six hundred dollars will be a big help to 
you.” Minister—* Yes, indeed ; the ad- 
dition of one hundred dollars will enable 
me to hire a man to collect the five hun- 
dred dollars.” —[ Exchange. 


According to Thomas Curtis Clarke in 
“Seribner’s Magazine” the fastest time 
ever made by an American railroad train 
is to be credited to the Philadelphia & 
Reading road. The train in question ran 
ninety-two miles in ninety-three minutes, 
one mile being made in forty-six seconds. 


WHAT FAME IS SOMETIMES. 


A writer on the Boston “ Transeript ” 
says : “A gentleman the other day came 
into a barber shop just as Dr. iiss 
was going out, and occupied the chair 
that the Autocrat had vacated. 

“* Do you know who that was that just 
went out ?’ said the barber. 

“The visitor was curious to see what 
account of Dr. Holmes the barber would 
give, and shook his head. 

“*Why,’ said the barber, ‘that’s old 
Dr. Holmes.’ 

who is Dr. Holmes ?’ 

“*Oh, he’s been a doctor here a great 
many years. I believe he ain’t ee 
any more, but he’s thought a great dea 


of 


A CAPRICIOUS APPETITE, 


Irregular, unsteady, and hard to satisfy, is 
nota blessing. Anybody who “* knows how 
to keep a hotel’ can tell by long experience 
that these are the hardest people to provide 
for. With digestive apparatus demoralized by 
dyspepsia, these people hardly know what 
they want, and they are not satisfactorily 
nourished even with the daintiest dishes that 
can be set before them. A hearty and gener- 
ous eater is easier to provide for, and what he 
eats tells on him, to his own advantage and 
for the credit of those who feed him. 

Dyspepsia and indigestion are domestic 
horrors which all may rejoice to be rid of. It 
isa glorious thing to be so well as to get 
away with pretty fair quantities of good food. 
“Leould not eat with any comfort’ is the 
record of many a dyspeptic before taking 
Compound Oxygen. The corresponding rec- 
ord after a treatment by means of this great 
vitalizer is, ‘‘I have a hearty appetite, and 
now enjoy my food.’’ Worth trying. Write 
to Drs. Starkey and Palen, 1,529 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa,, for pamphlet about dys- 
pepsia, also interesting treatise on Compound 
Oxygen. Sent free. . 


Hot Weather. 


have invented balloons, powder, printing, 


and many other important things which , 


in Europe and America have been epoch- 
makers, but they seldom perfected their 
discoveries, or brought them to any nota- 


| 
ble development. | 
| 


MUSICAL BLUNDERS. | 


The mistakes which people make who | 


have to sing chants, Te Deums, and other | 
sacred music in chureh, and who are’ 
versed in the Scriptures and sacred litera- | 
ture generally, were the subject of —_ 


versation in a little group of musical peo- 
ple at Musie Hall the other night. 

“T reeall,” said one, “ the ghastly effect 
that Mrs. Q., who was from the _— 
used to produce in singing this line of a 
motet, as she always did in spite of many 
protests : 


‘ Let all the world stand in or before Him.’ ”’ 


“That,” said another in the company, 
“was hardly as queer as the blunder 
which Howlson, the tenor, whose educa- | 
tion was limited, once made in singing a_ 
line about the ‘great leviathan of the | 
deep.’ It came out, ‘The great Levi. 
Nathan of the deep !’ ” 

“T can beat that with another story of 
Howlson,” said another. “He sang 
once in a solo, with great unction and dis- 
tinctness, ‘ Hearken, O Israel, to the voice 


of the sher-iff,’ when it ought to have 
been seraph.”—[ Boston Transcript. 


Dyspepsia distresses and disables 
thousands of people who 
might as well be 
hearty and happy 
if they would 


take 


FOR 
SALE 
BY 
DRUG- 
eisTs 


Liver Disorders 


Soon cause the blood to become contan:- 
inated and require prompt treatment. 
The most marked symptoms are loss of 
appetite, headache, pains in the back 
or side, nausea, and relaxation of the 
bowels. Ayer’s Pills assist nature to 
expel the superabundant bile and thus 
restore the purity of the blood. Being 
purely vegetable and sugar-coated, thev 
are pleasant to take, mild in operation 
and without ill effects. 

“After many years’ experience wit» 
Ayer’s Pills as a remedy for the larg: 
1 unber of ailments caused by derange- 
-Lents of the liver, peculiar to malarial 
localities, simple justice prompts me to 
express to you my high appreciation oj 
the merits of this medicine for the class 
of disorders I have named.’’—§8. L 
Loughridge, Bryan, Texas. 

“I had tried almost everything for 
chrovie liver complaint, but received 
no reucf until I used Ayer’s Pills. 1 
find them invaluable.” — W. E. Watson. 
77 Kast Illinois st., Chicago, Il. 


Ayer’s Pills, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. Lowell, Mas- 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


HINDERCORNS. 


The enly sure Cure for Corns. Stopeall pain. Ensure 
comforttothe feet. léc. at Druggista. Hiscox &Co.,N. 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


The best of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion and all Stom- 
ach and Bowel troubles. Also 
the most effective cure for 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and 
affections of the breathing 
organs, It promotes refreshing 
sleep, improves the appetite, 
overcomes nervous prostration, 
and gives new life and strength 


a beautiful Gold Band or Mose 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
1 Moss Rose Totlet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 


COMPANY 


Gold Bane 
or Webster's Dictionary. For full articulars addreet 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Box 81 and 33 Vesey St... New York. 


DEAF 


? 

Ean Duums Perfectly Restore the 
Ss y.% Hearing, whether the deafness is caused 
by colds, 

drums. 
in position. 
pers heard distinctly. 
using them. Write to F. HISCOX, 85 
Rroadway, cor. 4th St., New York, 
illustrated book of proofs, FREE, 


A New Coffee Pot 


BEATS THEM ALL. 
ONEY 


* 


Great Remedy, 
which has been 
used by physicians 


for nearly half a century, 
speedily brings to the dyspeptic 


ROYAL RELIEF. 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits asa BLUE have been fully 


THAT 
AGENTS COIN MONE 


selling it. Housekeepers go wild over it. 
Terms and Territory at once. 
WILMOT CASTLE & CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


Hot Water Heater, 


For heating by Hot Water Circulation. Is 
preferable mode of heating over steam, as 
heating can be regulated at pleasure. The 
most powerful Heater ever made. If inter- 
ested, send for circular. Mention this paper. 


| RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., M'T'g'rs, 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
233 Nerth Second Street, - 


| 232 & 234 WATER STREET, New York; | 


84 LAKE STREET, Chicago. 


2k ngucements ever of- 


fered. Now's your time to get 
up orders for our celebrated 
eas and Coffees, and secure 


Pecx’s Patssxt CusmioysD 


ers or injuries to the natural 
Invisible, comfertable, always 
Music, conversation, whis- 
We refer to those 


3 
for 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


The GREAT 


LIGHT 


FRINK’S Patent Kefleetors for 
Gas or Oil, give the most we 
softest cheapest Best light known 
for Churches, Stores, Show indows, 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
elegant designs. Send size of room. 
Get circular and estimate. A Liberal 


Established 1857. 


Don't be deceived by cheap imitations. 
I. P. FRINK, sst Pearl St., N. Vs 


THE VERY BEST 
Church Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 


Over one hundred styles 


for every conceivanle use. Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 
WHEELEB REFLECTOR O00. 
2 Washington St. | 88 BE. Lake St, 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, IL 
14 So, Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


>) McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Gra Of Bells &e., 


CUIMES AND PEALS 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 
“SHANE & €O., 
Mention this puper. - Bal Md. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


rrule of 


EAL BELLS. 


Manufacture the fine» 


t 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND 


DURKEE’S 
SALAD 
DRESSING 


THE BEST MADE. 


oSPICES 
& MUSTARD. 


FARRER MALL 
QBERLIN, CONSERVATORY Music 

Witha Large Faculty of Superior Instructors and 
a Splendid Bullding for its exclusive use, the 
Oberlin Conservatory offers unusual Advantages 
for the study of Music. 478 students last year. Total 
expense for one year’s study (38 weeks) need not 
exceed $300. Terms begin Sept. 11., Jan. 1, and 
April2. If you are intending to study music 
in any of its branches, send for catalogue to 
F. B. RICE, Director, Oberlin, Ohio. 


- 


| | CHURCH 
| | discount to churches and the trade, 
| | 
| | | 9 No. 1 Suit. 
| | | » Terry, $62 
| | | — Plush, $68. 
| | A | &Co., | 
| as } Boston, 
Mass. | 
| 
| Wheeler Heflectors and 
| Refiecto: Chandeliers 
| | 
| | | 
| | | 
| | 
| | ———_________. 
| 
! 
$1.00, at Draguists. | Relished by Children, 
pe 
) git) childhood, 
WORMS, 
SELTZER 


